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Admiral 

of 

the 

Ocean 

Sea  -- 

Christopher 

Columbus 

By  Dave  Hill 


IN  1492,  Columbus  sailed  the 
ocean  blue  .  .  ."  Now,  if  you 
have  seen  the  ocean,  you  know  it 
is  not  blue,  but  green.  And  that  isn't 
the  only  false  note  in  that  old  ditty. 
Because,  though  Columbus  might  be 
honored  today  as  the  man  who  dis- 
covered America,  he  died  without 
ever  knowing  that  he  had  been  any 
place  but  China! 

This  is  but  one  odd  fact  in  the 
strange  chronicle  of  this  redheaded 
hothead  from  Genoa,  the  "Admiral 
of  the  Ocean  Sea"  who  was  the 
greatest  navigator  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  an  adventurer  and  dis- 
coverer without  equal  in  all  our  his- 
tory— and  also  a  buUheaded,  stub- 
born, embittered  humbler  and  tyrant, 
who  died  in  neglect  and  poverty, 
still  convinced  that  he  had  been  to 
China,  and  never  knowing  he  had 


discovered  a  whole  new  world  which, 
in  a  final  tv^'ist  of  irony,  was  not 
even  named  in  his  honor! 

Everything  about  the  man  is  con- 
fusing. He  was  Italian  by  birth, 
probably  from  Genoa — though  other 
cities  have  also  claimed  him — yet  it 
was  Spain  that  made  him  a  candidate 
for  history.  He  was  religious  to  a 
fault — yet  he  was  the  first  man  to 
ship  slaves  back  to  Europe  from 
America.  He  was  wise  enough  to 
know  the  world  was  round  (as  all 
educated  men  of  his  day  knew  per- 
fectly well) — yet  fool  enough  to 
think  it  but  half  the  size  it  actually 
was  (a  mistake  many  men  of  his 
day  were  wise  enough  not  to  make. ) 

When  he  first  appeared  at  the 
court  of  Isabella  of  Spain,  it  was 
as  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  red- 
haired  and  blue-eyed.  He  had  been 


bom  with  the  name  Colon,  but  he 
had  also  been  known  as  Colombo. 
The  son  of  a  weaver,  he  liked  to 
drop  hints  about  a  mysterious  royal 
ancestor  of  his.  He  had  already  sailed 
on  the  sea  to  England — and  possi- 
bly to  Greenland  and  Iceland.  He 
had  learned  to  read  and  write  only 
in  manhood  and  never  learned  to 
spell  and  punctuate  the  touching 
letters  he  often  sent  the  queen. 

And  he  had  a  dream:  The  world 
was  round,  not  flat  as  the  ignorant 
thought.  "I  pray  thee,  give  me  ships 
and  men  that  I  might  visit  Cipango 
and  Cathay  as  an  emissary  of  Your 
Majesty,"  he  implored  the  queen. 

Isabella  hesitated.  "What  is  there 
to  be  won  in  this?" 

"Gold — for  the  crown,  and  souls 
for  the  church,"  Columbus  answered. 
And  fame  for  me,  fame  and  power, 
he  thought  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 

Yet  the  queen  pondered.  Then, 
in  1492,  victory  came  to  Spain.  The 
hated  Moors  were  finally  routed,  and 
Andalusia  and  Castillo  were  united 
in  the  marriage  of  Isabella  and 
Ferdinand.  Spain  was  one  nation; 
and  a  mighty  one.  Spain  must  have 
empire. 

"Go!"  the  queen  said.  "Go  with 
God!" 

AND  Columbus  went.  His  trials 
at  sea,  his  mutinous  crew  (he 
was  so  petty  an  officer  that  he 
flogged  sailors  for  swearing),  the 
final  sighting  of  land — aU  this  is  as 
familiar  as  the  nearest  schoolbook. 
But  what  happened  next,  after 
his  triumphant  return  to  Spain?  Ah, 
that  is  a  story  that,  far  too  often, 
kind-hearted  historians  sliu:  over  in 


their  haste  to  do  honor  to  a  man 
who,  though  great,  was  also  human; 
human  and  full  of  faults. 

For,  though  Columbus  might  be 
a  great  navigator,  he  was  no  man  to 
lead  other  men.  Four  times  he  made 
journeys  to  the  new  world,  striving 
to  establish  an  empire  for  the  queen, 
and  four  times  he  failed.  The  first 
time  he  returned  with  news  and  no 
gold.  The  next  time,  he  brought 
slaves  against  the  very  orders  of  the 
queen! 

On  his  next  voyage,  he  fell  a 
cats-paw  to  the  intrigues  of  a  court 
favorite — and  was  shipped  back  to 
Spain  in  disgrace  and  chains. 

Isabella  was  shocked.  She  had 
wanted  Columbus  reprimanded,  but 
not  cast  into  chains.  This  was  the 
man  she  had  made  "Very  Magnifi- 
cent Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Seas." 
Columbus  himself  wore  his  chains, 
though  his  slightest  wish  might  have 
removed  them,  until  the  very  day 
he  appeared  in  court,  clad  in  the 
humble  garb  of  a  monk,  awaiting  the 
order  of  the  queen  to  remove  the 
wretched  fetters.  "Her  Majesty  has 
placed  chains  upon  me,"  he  said, 
"and  only  Her  Majesty  may  remove 
them."  Removed  they  were,  though 
Columbus  kept  them  ever  after  as 
an  eternal  reminder  of  the  shame  that 
had  been  his. 

And  yet  he  could  dream,  and  spin 
his  dreams  out  into  words  that  could 
entrance  even  a  wearied  and  trouble- 
plagued  queen.  A  fourth  voyage  they 
agreed  to  send  out,  and  it  was  to  be 
his  last. 

Colimibus  was  no  longer  the  dar- 
ing young  man  who  had  first  ap- 
proached the  Spanish  court  with  a 


dreamer's  scheme.  He  was  an  old 
man,  embittered,  certain  that  he  had 
been  robbed  of  the  fame  and  power 
that  was  rightly  his.  He  was  still 
convinced  that  he  had  been  to  India, 
or  China,  at  least — though  he  had 
never  found  the  Khan  he  wished  to 
meet  as  an  emissary  of  Spain.  If 
India  was  not  what  he  found  (we 
now  know  it  as  Cuba)  then  he  would 
find  it  this  time.  And  more,  there 
were  souls  to  be  saved,  milHons  of 
souls.  And,  alas!  time  was  running 
out.  For  Columbus,  in  his  studies 
of  the  Bible,  had  become  thorough- 
ly convinced  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  but  155  years  away.  He 
must  hurry;  there  was  much  to  do, 
and  little  time  to  do  it  in. 

THUS  he  set  out  on  his  final 
voyage,  with  four  ships  and  135 
men  and  boys.  Only  one  binding 
stipulation  was  put  on  him:  he  was 
not  to  sail  to  HispanoKa  (still  named 
so  today)  where  his  blundering  as  a 
high-handed,  strutting  governor  had 
thrown  the  settlement  into  a  state 
of  chaos. 

And  so  reminded  of  the  ever- 
present  failure  that  was  to  nag  him 
to  his  early  grave,  Columbus  sailed 
out.   Not  the  young  man,  perhaps; 

POSTSCRIPT   TO    FLIGHT 

My  thoughts  go  winging  after  you 
Along  the  airways  of  the  sky, 
Pursuing   you    through    misty    blue 
My    thoughts    go    winging    after   you. 
The   briefest   prayer   I   murmur,   too, 
A  whispered  hope,  a  whispered  sigh; 
My    thoughts    go    winging    after    you 
Along  the  airways  of  the  sky. 

— Betty  Unkrich  Keeler 


not  the  brave  dreamer,  certainly; 
but  still  a  man,  hoping  beyond  hope 
that,  this  time,  he  would  reach  the 
land  of  his  dreams. 

Instead  he  discovered  Venezuela 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River. 
And  this,  he  managed  to  convince 
himself,  could  be  none  else  but  the 
Garden  of  Paradise.  Did  not  the 
Bible  speak  of  the  four  rivers  in 
Eden?  Surely  this  must  be  the  fifth! 

But  Paradise  was  not  to  be  his. 
Instead,  he  was  forced  to  return  to 
Spain  with  nothing  more  but  another 
tale  of  more  land  for  the  weary  ears 
of  the  queen  who  was  tired  of  such 
tales.  It  is  as  well  he  never  reached 
her,  for  she  died  before  he  could 
return  to  the   Spanish  cornrt. 

He  spent  his  last  years  as  a  crip- 
pled and  bitter  old  man,  despised 
by  the  colonists,  ignored  by  the 
Spaniards.  He  wore  the  rough  garb 
of  a  monk,  and  wandered  from 
monastery  to  monastery,  teUing  his 
stories  to  those  who  would  listen.  "I 
have  reached  the  point,"  he  wailed 
in  a  letter,  "that  none  thinks  he  is 
so  low  but  it  is  his  right  to  despise 
me. 

And  thus,  never  dreaming  that  he 
had  doubled  the  size  of  the  world, 
never  knowing  that  he  had  opened 
the  greatest  age  in  the  history  of 
modern  man,  never  knowing  that  the 
history  books  would  forever  after 
carry  the  name  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  poor,  sick,  disillu- 
sioned, totally  defeated  old  sailor 
died,  certain  that  his  life  was  one 
Uved  in  vain. 

Never  has  a  man  been  more 
wrong,  or  the  futm-e  more  glorious 
in  erasing  the  error  of  the  past.  ■  ■ 


opening  Windows  on  the  World 


By  Ward  L.  Kaiser 


LIFE  IS  CHANGING  in  the 
armed  forces.  Soldier,  sailor, 
airman,  or  marine,  your  setup  dif- 
fers sharply  from  what  your  World 
War  II  buddies  knew. 

Take  West  Point  as  a  symbol. 
There,  cadets  are  going  through  a 
modernized  training  program  that 
would  have  old-timers  baffled  before 
they  began.  Downgraded  are  physi- 
cal ed,  weapons  famiHarization,  and 
tactical  know-how.  Allotted  more 
time  are,  of  all  things,  thermody- 
namics and  Portuguese,  poHtical 
philosophies  and  computer  program- 
ming. How  to  speak  and  write  clear, 
correct  English  is  in  the  curriculum. 
So  are  nuclear  physics,  foreign  lan- 
guages, logic,  and  research  methods. 

The  changes  are  summed  up  by 
Major  General  James  B.  Lampert 
as  "opening  the  doors  of  West  Point 
upon  the  world." 

In  a  changing  world,  one  thing 
seems  sure:  those  who  don't  change 
with  it  go  Hke  a  dodo. 


How  is  it  with  the  church?  Can 
it  keep  pace  with  modern  progress? 
Can  it  get  with  it  and  stay  with  it? 
And  if  it  can,  will  it  ever  be  able 
not  only  to  run  along  but  actually 
to  set  the  thrust  and  direction  for 
social  trends  in  the  years  ahead? 

The  Church:  in  Focus 

Let's  face  facts:  the  church 
changes  slowly,  reluctantly.  The 
General  Motors  exhibit  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  features  "the  city 
of  the  future."  Every  building  in 
that  city  is  a  designer's  dream — 
modem,  attractive,  functional, 
adopted  to  its  surroundings.  All,  that 
is,  except  one — the  church.  The 
place  of  Christian  worship  is  pickled 
Gothic,  straight  out  of  Europe's 
Middle  Ages.  It  gives  the  impression 
that  church  people  haven't  had  a 
new  idea  in  500  years. 

Is  that  the  truth  about  the  church? 

Not  entirely.  Certain  significant 
changes   are  taking  place  and  new 
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vitalities  are  in  evidence.  Perhaps  a 
good  way  to  get  at  these  is  by  way 
of  a  missionary's  letter  that  I  read 
recently. 

"Most  of  you  to  whom  we  write 
are  West  European  or  American. 
Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  hates  you,  and  not 
a  few,  if  their  passions  were  aroused, 
would  be  ready  to  torture  and  mur- 
der you?  One  reason  is  that  you  are 
rich  and  the  world  is  poor.  Another 
is  your  history.  These  are  not  your 
fault.  But  there  is  another — our  hy- 
pocrisy and  indifference.  Africa  and 
Asia  suspect  that  under  all  the  white 
man's  generosity  to  the  world,  he  is 
really  seeking  his  own  ends  and  does 
not  care  a  rap  for  the  real  needs  of 
others.  Can  you,  or  any  of  us,  claim 
to   be   innocent?" 

At  that  point  I  said,  "There's  a 
man  who  knows  what  he's  talking 
about.  He  sees  the  problem  and  he 
sees  it  clearly.  But  has  he,  as  a 
Christian,  anything  more  to  offer?" 

He  had.  Since  his  letter  was  a 
Christmas  note  to  friends,  he  went 
on: 

"Must  we  spoil  the  Christmas 
season  by  thoughts  like  this?  Christ- 
mas without  facing  these  reahties  is 
an  empty  fantasy  only  possible  in 
a  few  sheltered  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  real  joy  of  Christmas  is  that 
into  this  hating,  murderous,  indif- 
ferent world  came  the  Son  of  God. 
He  involved  himself  in  a  dangerous 
situation  and  suffered  for  it.  Into  this 
same  world  He  sends  us  to  involve 
ourselves  to  help  Him  recreate  it." 

The  first  point  to  note,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  the  wi'iter  of  that  letter 
saw 


The  World:  in  a  Mess 

Few  Christians  today  would  side 
with  Robert  Browning: 

"God's  in  his  heaven: 

All's  right  with  the  world." 
That  in  itself  is  a  change.  The  days 
of  the  old  optimism  about  the  world 
are  gone;  we  have  entered  upon  a 
time  of  realistic  awareness  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  world.  The  change  is 
evident  among  Christians  and  non- 
Christians.  From  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubHc  to  Vietnam,  from  Germany  to 
the  Congo,  the  world  is  split  and 
fractured.  What's  more,  we  don't 
have  to  gaze  across  salt  water  to 
learn  that.  From  the  bombing  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Montreal  to 
the  bombing  of  churches  in  Ala- 
bama; from  pork  barrels  in  the  na- 
tion's Capitol  to  cheating  in  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  the  problem  of  a 
tangled  and  schizophrenic  world  is 
with  us. 

But  the  letter-writer  didn't  stop 
with  wringing  his  hands  over  the 
sad  state  of  the  world.  He  saw 

God:   Involved 

"Into  this  hating,  murderous,  in- 
different world  came  the  Son  of  God. 
He  involved  Himself.  .  .  ." 

Here  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  gospel:  God  cares.  God 
knows.  God  loves.  God  acts.  God 
gets  involved.  And  what  is  the  ob- 
ject of  God's  caring,  knowing,  lov- 
ing, acting,  and  getting  involved? 
It  is  the  world,  as  John  3:16  and 
other  New  Testament  passages  re- 
mind us.  Not  the  church,  but  the 
world. 

It  has  always  been  hard  to  adjust 
to  that  simple  fact,  because  it  is  so 


surprising.  The  Jews  were  scandal- 
ized by  it  in  Jesus'  lifetime,  and  the 
Greeks  found  it  unreasonable.  Mus- 
lims reject  it,  as  do  followers  of 
many  modern-day  religions. 

Many  Christians  find  it  hard  to 
take  the  idea  seriously.  Martin 
Luther  once  said,  "If  I  were  the 
Lord  God,  and  the  world  were  as 
sinful  and  rebellious  as  it  now  is,  I 
would  smash  the  whole  thing  with- 
out delay!"  Sometimes  I  find  that 
response  easier  to  understand  than 
one  of  patient  love  for  the  world, 
don't  you?  But  ever  and  again  the 
Bible  insists  that  God  still  loves  this 
world.  He  is  not  destroying  it;  he  is 
working  in  it  to  remake  it.  As  Chris- 
tians we  are  taking  that  fact  with 
new  appreciation  in  our  day,  it 
seems  to  me. 

The  missionary  letter-writer  made 
one  final  and  important  point.  He 
drew  attention  to 

Christians:  in  Strategic  Spots 

As  God  in  Christ  entered  this 
world's  life,  so  "He  sends  us  to  in- 
volve ourselves.  .  .  .*' 

Not  always  do  we  Christians  fol- 
low through.  Sometimes  we  with- 
draw from  the  world  in  self -centered 
preoccupation  with  our  own  salva- 
tion. Seeing  it  as  evil,  we  literally 
let  it  go  to  the  devil.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  "spiritual"  matters.  We 
specialize  in  church  activities.  Even 
when  we  pray  for  the  world,  we  pray 
that  men  may  leave  it;  that  they  may 


turn  from  their  sinful  ways  and  come 
into  the  church.  The  world  is 
damned;  the  church  is  the  company 
of  the  saved.  Borrowing  biblical 
language,  we  call  the  church  an  ark 
of  safety;  a  modem  equivalent  would 
be  a  fool-proof  fall-out  shelter. 

But  a  new  attitude  is  emerging: 
Christians  see  that  their  rightful 
place  is  not  in  the  shelter,  but  in 
the  world.  Not  in  isolation  but  in 
involvement  lies  their  call  to  Chris- 
tian obedience.  As  Jesus  was  in  the 
world,  so  must  we  be  in  the  world. 

We  are,  of  course,  already  there. 
Those  of  us  who  are  laymen,  espe- 
cially, are  in  the  world  day  after 
day.  We  operate  its  machinery,  we 
staflF  its  offices,  we  fight  its  battles, 
we  haul  its  goods,  we  make  its  de- 
cisions. These  spots  are  strategic 
places  for  Christians  to  be  in,  for 
in  them  the  mission  of  God  must  go 
forward.  In  them  the  love  and  car- 
ing of  God  must  be  made  plain  and 
the  powerful  purposes  of  God  be 
supported. 

Recognizing  all  this,  most  Prot- 
estant churches  of  the  U.S.A. — in- 
cluding those  of  our  forces  overseas 
— are  concentrating  upon  a  theme 
known  as  "Mission:  The  Christian's 
Calling."  They  are  opening  the  win- 
dows of  the  church  upon  a  changing 
world,  are  taking  with  new  serious- 
ness the  layman's  role  in  the  Chris- 
tian task,  and  are  seeking  to  upgrade 
for  our  day  the  fitness  of  our  witness 
within  the  world  God  loves.       ■  ■ 


A  Christian  is  a  fellow  who  has  given  up  some  of  his  own  comfort  to 
provide  it  for  others. — Country  Parson.  ,  ,  .  The  task  of  the  church  is  not 
to  make  all  men  brothers,  but  to  be  a  brother  to  all  men. — Dr.  John  H.  Hayes. 
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Most  Courageous  Athlete 


How  does  a  man  obtain  courage?  Does  he  inherit  it,  or  does  he 
love  something  so  great  that  he  would  do  almost  anything  to 
keep  it?  Monty  Stratton  had  great  courage.  How  did  he  get  it? — ^Well, 
here  is  his  story.  Some  years  ago  in  a  scrub  game  on  a  Texas  sand 
lot  a  giant  of  a  handsome  lad  was  burning  his  fast  ball  across  the 
plate  and  striking  out  the  opposition  in  one,  two,  and  three  order. 
After  the  game  was  over  a  man  approached  the  6  foot,  5  inch  young- 
ster and  asked  him  the  "million  dollar"  question,  "Did  you  ever  think 
of  playing  in  the  big  leagues,  son?" 

"Mister,"  repHed  the  beaming  boy,  "that's  all  I  have  ever  thought 
of  doing!" 

Well,  the  man,  who  was  a  former  major  league  catcher  took  the 
youngster  under  his  guidance  and  taught  him  what  would  be  ex- 
pected of  a  pitcher  in  the  big  leagues.  It  was  some  time  later  that  the 
friend  took  oflF  his  catcher's  mask  after  a  strenuous  workout  and 
remarked,  "Monty,  that's  all  I  can  teach  you,  I  think  you're  ready  for 
the  big  time." 

He  talked  the  White  Sox  into  giving  the  lad  a  chance  to  show  them 
his  fast  ball  that  spring;  and  when  the  team  headed  north  to  begin 
their  regular  season,  Stratton  was  a  member. 

Monty  didn't  get  his  chance  to  show  off  his  fast  ball  to  the  opposing 
batters  until  some  time  later.  It  was  during  a  game  with  the  Yankees 
that  he  was  called  in  to  pitch  after  the  starting  hurler  almost  got 
murdered  by  the  Yankees'  power  bats.  Stratton's  first  pitch  was 
against  the  great  BiU  Dickey.  One  swipe  of  his  bat  sent  the  ball  over 
the  fence  and  Monty  back  to  the  minors.  He  didn't  stay  there  long 
and  was  recalled  at  the  end  of  the  season.  He  pitched  so  well  that 
he  was  getting  the  reputation  of  being  the  fastest  ball  thrower  in 
the  American  League. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1938  tragedy  struck.  While  rabbit  hunting, 
Monty  accidently  blasted  his  leg  to  ribbons.  The  leg  was  amputated. 
That  didn't  end  his  career!  This  courageous  athlete  came  back  to  the 
big  leagues  with  an  artificial  leg.  His  first  game  was  the  toughest,  but 
he  finished  it.  It  went  down  in  the  books  as  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  baseball.  This  was  a  courage  that  few  men  will  ever 
possess. 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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cM-ame  pj-  ^taif. 


By  Ida  F.  KiUian 


Problems  can  become  terrifyingly  big,  but  they  can  be 
deflated  with  calm  and  good  humor 


NORMAN  toyed  nervously  with 
the  envelope  in  his  trouser 
pocket  as  his  wife,  Grace,  drove  him 
home  from  Hillsboro  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital where  he  had  battled  mental 
illness  for  over  six  months.  All  the 
longing  and  anticipation  to  return 
to  his  family  were  now  being  swept 
away  by  naggings  of  doubt  and  in- 
adequacy. He  clutched  the  envelope 
tightly.  Without  looking  he  could 
recall  the  bold  printing  of  his  six- 
year-old  son  addressed  to  Mr. 
Normal  Fullerton.  Little  did  Jody 
know  how  often  his  Dad  had  con- 
sidered that  childish  mistake  a  good 
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omen.  Now  even  that  was  losing 
power  to  cheer  and  sustain  him. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  spring  afternoon," 
Grace  said  evenly. 

Norman  glanced  at  her  appre- 
hensively, his  thin  sharp  features 
tense  with  anxiety.  Was  she  really 
seeing  loveliness  or  merely  making 
pointless  conversation  to  cover  un- 
easiness? He  had  waited  so  long  to 
be  alone  with  her  and  now  even  his 
voice  was  squelched  with  tentacles 
of  foreboding.  The  doctors  had  pro- 
nounced him  well  saying  only  that 
he  needed  to  build  up  self-confi- 
dence, but  he  could  not  help  wonder- 


ing  if  the  hospital  might  not  have 
erroneously  discharged  him  prema- 
turely. Uncertainties  he  could  not 
define  made  him  long  to  return  to 
the  protection  of  those  walls. 

"Jody  can  hardly  wait  until  he 
sees  you.  Your  Mother  and  Dad 
came  over  to  stay  with  him  until 
we  get  home,"  Grace  said. 

"It  will  be  good  to  see  them  all." 
He  tried  to  speak  wdth  enthusiasm 
but  words  fell  like  heavy  stones  from 
his  mouth.  Secretly  he  wished  his 
parents  might  have  waited  until  he 
had  got  his  bearings.  They  were  so 
self-sufficient,  outgoing  and  free 
from  the  many  strange  inhibitions 
which  troubled  him. 

"We  are  having  your  favorite  din- 
ner, roast  beef  and  deep  apple  pie," 
Grace  whispered  as  if  it  were  a  se- 
cret. 

"I  have  sure  missed  your  pies,"  he 
replied  but  his  mind  was  on  her 
strength  and  reliability.  How 
staunchly  she  had  managed  without 
him.  He  wondered  if  she  ever  de- 
spised him  for  his  weakness,  not  that 
she  had  ever  been  anything  but 
kind  and  encouraging. 

Silence  hung  between  them  brief- 
ly then  Grace  spoke  again.  "Mr. 
Erickson  telephoned.  He  wanted  to 
see  you  this  evening  but  I  thought 
it  better  to  wait." 

Norman's  hands  turned  cold  and 
clammy.  Panic  seemed  to  engulf 
every  nerve.  Erickson,  Erickson,  who 
was  he?  Should  he  admit  he  could 
not  remember?  Suddenly  it  came  to 
him.  The  man  was  a  friendly  drug- 
gist at  their  pharmacy. 

Norman  wondered  if  Grace  had 
detected  his   momentary    confusion. 


Would  it  always  be  like  this?  Would 
every  little  incident  throw  him  into 
tense  quandary?  He  was  still  won- 
dering when  his  wife  stopped  the 
car  in  front  of  their  neat  white  Cape 
Cod  and  reached  for  his  hand. 
"Here  we  are,  darliag,"  she  said. 

AS  they  entered  the  house  Jody 
dashed  to  his  father,  his  blue 
eyes  wide  and  glowing.  "Dad,  I  am 
so  glad  you  are  back.  Will  you  help 
me  fly  my  big  red  kite,  and  I  want  to 
show  you  the  new  trick  our  puppy 
can  do,  and  I  had  two  A's  on  my 
report  card.  Will  you?" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Grace  laughed. 
"Let  us  give  Grandma  and  Grandpa 
a  chance  to  say  hello." 

Norman  smiled.  Things  were  go- 
ing well.  Why  had  he  feared?  Ap- 
prehension was  foolish.  Dread  had 
melted.  He  was  as  composed  as  the 
others;  his  hands  were  dry,  relaxed. 
It  was  good  to  be  home. 

By  the  time  he  had  unpacked  and 
stashed  things  in  the  bedroom  closet 
dinner  was  ready.  It  began  with 
family  chatter.  His  mother  gave 
minute  details  about  the  new  dress 
she  had  exchanged  at  Swanson's 
Fashion  Center.  His  father  explained 
why  he  had  deferred  seed  planting 
until  a  more  auspicious  date.  Grace 
made  several  seemingly  pointless 
trips  to  the  kitchen  but  eventually 
settled  herself  to  join  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"Norman,  I  would  like  you  to  see 
the  new  field  I  bought.  Plowed  it  all 
myself.  I  am  going  to  have  the  big- 
gest garden  ever,"  his  father  said. 

"You  will  not  take  him  out  there 
tonight,"    his    mother    parried.    "He 
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needs  rest.  On  his  first  evening  home 
he  must  not  overdo." 

Norman  cringed.  His  parents  had 
always  had  diversified  opinions  on 
what  was  best  for  him.  He  must  as- 
sert himself;  let  them  know  he 
needed  no  guardianship  but  he  must 
not  become  emotional.  No  words 
would  come.  His  parents  stared  as  if 
waiting  for  him  to  choose  between 
them  but  he  was  speechless  as  his 
hands  trembled  in  silence. 

"Perhaps  Norman  would  like  to 
spend  this  evening  with  Jody/' 
Grace  said  gently  as  she  placed  a 
large  portion  of  apple  pie  before  her 
husband. 

Before  he  tasted  it  the  doorbell 
rang.  A  heavy  set  man  sauntered 
into  the  dining  room  and  pumped 
Norman's  hand. 

"Good  to  see  you,"  he  greeted. 

"Hello,  sir,"  Norman  spoke  slow- 
ly. Inwardly  he  was  casting  about. 
This  man  was  a  casual  acquaintance 
but  what  was  his  name?  Was  it 
Jarvis,  Jacobs,  Johnson?  It  would 
probably  rise  to  the  surface  even- 
tually but  that  would  probably  be 
too  late. 

The  visitor  seemed  not  to  notice. 
"Did  you  ever  teU  your  family  about 
the  funny  thing  that  happened  to 
us  last  time  I  saw  you?  Come  on, 
don't  hedge,"  he  prodded  good- 
naturedly. 

Norman  plunged  two  moist  fists 
into  his  pockets.  Perspiration  oozed 
from  his  face.  He  could  not  remem- 
ber. Embarrassment  swallowed  him 
up  as  everyone  waited.  Subcon- 
sciously he  sensed  the  matter  was 
unimportant  but  that  did  not  stop 
the  shudder  which  surged  along  his 


spine  and  unnerved  him  completely. 

Grace  spoke  firmly,  "Mr.  Jensen, 
I  am  sure  my  husband  does  not  re- 
member now.  We  can  hear  about  it 
some  other  time.  He  is  very  tired." 

Norman  struggled  to  his  feet. 
Would  his  wife  always  have  to 
shelter  him  like  this?  Would  she 
constantly  be  a  buffer  between  him 
and  the  outside  world?  He  spoke 
shakily,  "I  am  exhausted.  I  will  go 
upstairs  and  lie  down  for  a  while." 

Once  inside  the  bedroom  humilia- 
tion drove  him  to  bleak  despair.  He 
paced  the  floor.  "I  cannot  stay  here. 
I  cannot  stay  here,"  he  reiterated 
through  clenched  teeth. 

If  only  he  could  retreat  to  his 
hospital  ward  where  everyone  made 
allowances.  Folk  there  were  tolerant 
of  one  another's  problems  because 
each  had  his  own.  They  encouraged 
you;  they  were  sympathetic.  It  was 
impossible  to  live  here  with  these 
who  had  no  quirks.  Most  of  all  he 
worried  about  Jody.  It  was  not  good 
for  a  six-year-old  to  see  such  weak- 
ness. 

MECHANICALLY  he  began  to 
pack  his  bag.  The  hospital  au- 
thorities would  surely  reverse  their 
decision.  He  was  not  yet  ready  for 
the  responsibility  of  normal  living. 

As  he  folded  a  pair  of  trousers 
there  was  a  fight  tap  on  the  door. 

"Daddy,  may  I  please  come  in?" 

"What  is  it,  Jody?"  the  man  asked 
dully  as  he  opened  the  door. 

Glancing  at  the  half-packed  bag 
the  boy  looked  up  beseechingly, 
"You  are  not  going  away  again,  are 
you.  Daddy?" 

"It  seems  I  am  not  well  enough  to 
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stay  here,  San.  I'm  sorry."  Norman  brushed  his  eyes  with  the 

"But  I  have  been  waiting  so  long.  back   of   one   hand   as   he   put   the 

You  promised  to  help  me  build  a  other  on  the   boy's   shoulder.   "You 

birdhouse."  must  have  noticed   I   am   diflFerent 

"Grandpa  will  help.  Ask  him."  from  your  mother  and  grandparents. 

"No.  I  want  you,"  Jody  insisted.  They  are  all  so  strong  and  sure  of 
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themselves.  Sometimes  I  can't  re- 
member things.  I  find  it  hard  to 
speak  quickly." 

The  child  was  silent  a  moment  but 
his  eyes  never  left  those  of  his  father. 
He  began  softly,  "Daddy,  everybody 
is  strange  sometimes.  The  others  do 
funny  things  that  you  never  do." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Norman 
asked  with  a  glint  of  interest. 

"You  know  how  Mother  always 
checks  the  gas  jets  and  water  fau- 
cets three  times  before  going  out.  I 
tell  her  they  are  off  but  she  tries 
them  anyway.  Even  during  dinner 
today  I  saw  her  go  to  the  kitchen 
twice  to  make   sure." 

Norman  studied  the  small  earnest 
face.  It  was  true.  He  and  Grace  had 
often  joked  about  this  habit.  She 
always  laughingly  called  it  her  crazy 
compulsion. 

Jody  continued,  "You  know  how 
Grandma  is  always  exchanging 
things.  She  never  keeps  the  first 
dress  she  brings  home.  Just  can't 
seem  to  make  up  her  mind." 

"That  is  true.  Grandma  has  al- 
wavs  been  that  way,"  Norman  ad- 
mitted. He  remembered  his  father 
used  to  say  that  it  is  a  woman's 
privilege  to  change  her  mind  but 
his  wife  always  exchanged  every- 
thino:  she  bought. 

"Then  there  is  Grandpa,"  Jody 
contimied.  "If  the  moon  is  not  just 
right  he  argues  it  would  be  a  waste 


of  time  and  money  to  put  any  seeds 
into  the  ground." 

"Guess  we  are  all  a  bit  queer  ex- 
cept you,  Son,"  Norman  laughed 
gently. 

"No,  I  do  funny  things  too.  When 
I  walk  to  school  I  never  walk  on 
the  cracks  in  the  sidewalk.  It  is  bad 
luck  you  know." 

Norman  sat  on  the  bed's  edge. 
Tensions  seemed  to  have  lessened. 
A  quotation  from  the  Bible  popped 
into  his  mind  "out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  .  .  ."  His  son  was  right.  The 
others  had  behavior  quirks,  too,  but 
they  faced  them  with  courage  and 
a  sense  of  humor.  He  was  a  Fuller- 
ton  also.  Holding  his  head  high  he 
resolved  to  laugh  at  himself  occa- 
sionally instead  of  making  every  diffi- 
cult situation  a  target  for  melancholia 
and  despair. 

In  his  pocket  he  touched  a  familiar 
envelope.  Mr.  Normal  Fullerton  was 
lucky  to  have  such  a  discerning  son. 
He  grasped  the  lad  and  hugged 
him  impulsively. 

"Help  me  unpack,  Jody.  Then  we 
will  both  go  down  for  a  big  piece 
of  that  spicy  apple  pie." 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  man  car- 
rying a  small  boy  pickaback  bounced 
laughingly  downstairs.  This  man's 
troubles  had  not  vanished  but  he 
was  beginning  to  see  them  in  a  new 
light.  He  belonged  to  this  family  and 
he  was  home  to   stay.  B  ■ 


CAREER 

My  small  son,  Martin,  Jr.,  came 
in  out  of  a  pouring  rain  the  other 
night  and  said:  "You  know  what 
bovs  who  tell  lies  grow  up  to  be? 
WezthermenV— Table   TcTk. 
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From  the  word,  "Go,"  two  local  Sikhs — Joginder  and  Jaswant — took  the 
lead  in  this  year's  Safari.  Here  they  roll  ofiE  the  ramp  at  the  start  in  Nairobi 
to  the  cheering  of  30,000  Safari  fans. 


Sast  African  Safarh 
Umivaled  Car  Kace 

By  Kul  Bhushan 


TO  most  people  outside  East 
Africa  the  word  safari  conjures 
up  images  of  pith-helmeted,  big 
game  hunters  with  bushy  mous- 
taches followed  by  a  retinue  of 
sweating  African  porters  carrying 
guns,  tents,  and  other  equipment. 
To  most  Africans  safari  entails  any 
journey.  But  when  they  talk  of  THE 
SAFARI  they  invariably   mean   the 


great  ordeal  of  car  and  driver  on 
3,000  miles  of  Africa's  potholed 
tracks  during  the  Easter  weekend. 
It  is  now  the  toughest  motor  rally 
in  the  world  and  carries  the  highest 
number  of  points  in  the  World  Rally 
Drivers  Championship. 

Politics  and  even  crime  take  sec- 
ond place  whenever  the  Safari  is 
being  discussed  around  East  Africa 
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After  flagging  the  first  car  away,  the  vice-president,  H.  E.  Oginga  A.  Odinga, 
tried  the  driver's  seat  of  a  Peugeot  404  driven  by  Moorat  and  Little.  Later 
this  car  stood  ninth  overall  out  of  sixteen  finishers,  and  brought  home  a 
team  prize,  too. 


before  and  during  Easter.  The  big 
question  is:  Which  car  will  win 
the  Safari?  An  outright  win  in  the 
Safari  is  worth  many  times  the  ex- 
pense in  worldwide  sales,  publicity, 
and  prestige  for  the  car.  Safari  fans 
remain  glued  to  their  radio  sets  to 
listen  to  the  progress  of  their  favorite 
car  and  drivers.  They  picnic  on  dusty 
roadsides  for  hours  just  to  see  the 
mud-splattered  cars  flash  by. 

Eighty-five  cars  from  Sweden, 
England,  West  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Ethiopia,  Reunion,  and  even 
Japan  left  Nairobi  on  Thursday, 
April  15,  1965.  Thirty  thousand 
Kenyans  cheered  the  drivers  as  the 
Vice-President  of  Kenya  Republic, 
Mr.  O.  A.  Odinga  flagged  them  away 
to  face  2,996  miles  of  the  world's 
worst  roads  in  Kenya,  Uganda,  and 


Tanzania. 

Why  has  the  Safari  been  called 
the  toughest  international  motor 
rally?  It  is  the  most  severe  car  test 
today  because  only  the  ordinary 
mass-produced  cars  are  allowed  to 
compete.  These  are  the  cars  you 
may  find  in  the  dealers'  showrooms 
the  world  over  except  for  the  extra 
fuel  tanks  and  a  few  protective 
guards  on  the  undersides. 

Then  there  are  the  roads.  The 
course  puts  these  cars  to  a  mechan- 
ical torture  which  takes  from  sea 
level  to  over  9,000  feet  above  it 
over  mud  tracks,  corrugations,  ruts, 
and  guUies  which  can  hardly  be 
termed  as  roads.  The  rains  play  their 
full  part  to  eliminate  a  great  many 
entrants.  On  the  Northern  Leg  the 
driver's    life    becomes    a    nightmare 
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when  the  cars  wind  into  the  twist- 
ing mud-gullies  in  the  Kenya  High- 
lands which  have  a  wall  of  rock  on 
one  side  and  a  sheer  drop  on  the 
other. 

The  real  "ordeal  by  water"  takes 
place  on  the  Soutliern  Leg,  when  the 
cars  climb  Tanzania's  black-soiled 
plateau.  When  dry,  this  black  cotton 
soil  is  as  hard  as  stone;  but  on  be- 
coming wet  it  turns  into  a  sticky 
paste  in  which  the  cars  just  sink  and 
become  immovable. 

Of  course,  there  are  long  unad- 
venturous  ''transport"  sections  over 
flat  African  bush  where  you  may  be 
outdistanced  by  a  cheetah  or  per- 
haps stop  to  let  the  elephants  have 
the  right-of-way  first,  get  dented  by 
a  giraffe's  kick  or  have  your  wind- 
screen smashed  by  a  low  flying  in- 
quisitive eagle.  One  hardly  needs  to 
mention     the     corrugations     which 


loosen  every  nut  and  bolt  of  the  car, 
the  big  rocks  which  may  topple 
down  on  the  road  from  the  hills, 
the  sharp  stones  which  barrage  the 
undercarriage  as  if  you  were  driving 
in  a  hailstorm.  The  drifts  across  a 
stream  need  to  be  tackled  at  right 
angles.  Sometimes  while  negotiating 
these  the  rear  of  the  car  hits  the 
river  bed  at  such  velocity  as  to  send 
the  drivers  up  through  the  roof. 

The  Safari  is  the  Everest  of  every 
rally  driver.  To  drive  off  the  starting 
ramp  is  the  most  cherished  hope  of 
every  young  driver  in  East  Africa. 
It  started  in  1953  when  it  was  called 
the  Coronation  Safari  and  was  a 
happy-go-lucky  event.  Since  1956 
overseas  drivers  have  tried  in  vain 
for  the  top  honors.  Almost  all  motor 
manufacturing  countries  have  en- 
tered for  the  event;  this  once  in- 
cluded   a    strong    contingent    from 


A  Masai  moran  (warrior)  greets  the  Mercedes  300SE  of  Viscount  MenviU 
and  P.  Walker  with  his  simi  (short  sword)  near  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  This 
class  winner  placed  sixth  overall  out  of  sixteen  finishers. 


"Carking"  Carlsson  withdrew  from  the  Safari  and  is  evaluating  his  wife's 
chances  of  "pulling  it  over."  Far  to  the  left,  Pat  Moss  talks  to  a  service 
crew  member  in  the  bush  country. 


Australia  and  a  formidable  challenge 
from  American  Ford,  Lincoln,  Mer- 
ciuy,  Comet  last  year.  International- 
ly famous  drivers:  Stirling  Moss, 
"Carking"  Erik  Carlsson,  Pat  Moss 
Carlsson,  Anne  Hall,  Tom  Wisdom, 
Maurice  Gastonides,  Peter  Gardiner, 
Tom  Trana,  Eugene  Boehringer,  O. 
Gendebien,  Ogier  have  all  tried  and 
will  still  go  on  trying  for  an  out- 
right win.  Eighty-five  starters  set  out 
on  this  ordeal  of  car  and  crew  on 
Thursday,  April  15,  1965.  Motoring 
north  they  were  greeted  with  rain  on 
the  Narok  stretch.  The  first  twelve 
hours  trimmed  the  competitors  to 
seventy  after  a  nightmare  slog 
through  mud  and  more  mud  made 
up  of  Kenya's  fertile  red,   volcanic 
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soil.  Amongst  these  first  victims  were 
the  two  most  formidable  overseas 
challengers:  Stirling  Moss  and  Erik 
Carlsson  in  a  Saab  96  and  E.  Boeh- 
ringer  and  K.  Kaiser  in  a  Mercedes 
300  SE. 

During  the  darkness  of  the  dawn 
Stirling  Moss,  who  was  navigating, 
missed  a  turn.  They  realized  that 
they  were  oflF  the  course  when  it 
took  them  127  minutes  to  cover  a 
section  near  Kakamega  which  should 
have  taken  38. 

Herr  Boehringer,  twice  winner  of 
Argentian  road  race  and  Sophia- 
Liege  Rally,  went  all  out  for  victory. 
On  finding  a  Safari  car  stuck  in  the 
mud  50  miles  off  Kericho,  he  tried 
to  bypass  it  and  became  immovably, 


hopelessly  stuck  for  five  hours.  And 
on  Good  Friday  I  found  him  motor- 
ing in  Nairobi  with  melancholia  writ- 
ten all  over  his  face. 

This  took  the  sting  out  of  the  over- 
seas challenge  to  the  hardy  locals. 
Carlsson  decided  to  trail  his  wife, 
Pat,  in  second  place,  to  help  her  "to 
pull  it  off." 

Two  local  Sikhs,  Joginder  Singh 
and  Jaswant  Singh,  were  the  first 
starters  and  took  the  lead  from  the 
word  "Go."  They  were  in  a  privately 
entered  Volvo  PV544  which  they 
had  bought  secondhand  from  last 
year's  top  overseas  entrant,  Tom 
Trana,  the  Flying  Finn.  This  car 
had  done  about  43,000  miles  on  the 


were  well  placed  for  the  team  prize, 
but  on  the  journey  southward  many 
a  fortune  changed.  Pat  Moss 
snatched  the  lead  for  a  few  hours  at 
Nakuru  from  the  valiant  Volvo. 
While  going  round  Mt.  Kenya  on  the 
twisting  narrow  murram  track  two 
women  drivers,  Anne  Hall  and 
Lucille  Cardwell,  were  reported  to 
be  sitting  on  the  roof  of  their  Mer- 
cedes after  rolling  it  over.  They  were 
rescued  to  spend  the  night  at  Tot. 

In  view  of  the  exceptionally  tough 
conditions  the  Clerk  of  the  Course 
granted  ten  hours  in  extra  time  for 
the  competitors  to  finish  this  year's 
Northern  Leg.  At  a  press  conference 
he    admitted    that    this    was    "the 


clock  when  it  stood  on  the  starting      toughest  ever"  Northern  Leg  of  the 


ramp.  These  are  two  safari  veterans, 

having  completed  the  last  six  safaris. 

At   Kampala   the   Ford   Cortinas 


safari.  He  reckoned  that  about  35-40 
cars  would  return  from  Uganda,  and 
he  expected  15-20  to  complete  the 


Joginder  Singh  expertly  replaces  a  fused  bulb  near  the  completion  of  the 
Safari  on  his  battered,  battle-scarred  Volvo.  This  secondhand  car  had 
43,000  miles  on  it  when  it  slid  off  the  starting  ramp. 


Safari  after  slithering  on  the  tradi- 
tionally tough  southern  sectipn  in 
Tanzania  and  Southern  Kenya.  Only 
thirty-one  mud  splattered  cars  with 
battle  scars  set  out  on  the  southern 
section.  A  few  drivers  told  me  about 
the  stones  placed  on  the  roads  which 
smashed  their  cars.  A  Citroen  DSI9 
rolled  over  and  the  whole  of  the 
right-hand  side  had  caved  in  with 
the  roof  and  the  windscreen  shat- 
tered. Another  404  had  a  smashed 
windscreen.  After  about  six  hours  of 
rest  and  a  wash  most  of  the  surviving 
drivers  looked  refreshed  although  the 
same  could  not  be  said  of  the  cars. 
The  little  Saab  driven  by  two 
ladies,  Pat  Moss  and  E.  Nystrom, 
pursued  the  two  stalwart  Sikhs  in 
the  Volvo.  At  Koroka  Pass  near 
Korogwe  their  luck  ran  out  and  they 
collided  into  a  stationary  lorry  which 
started  to  move  as  they  were  over- 
taking it.  This  battered  the  back 
axle  and  the  front  suspension  which 
had  earlier  su£Fered  damage  from 
boulders  and  ditches.  The  car  lying 
in  the  third  position,  a  Peugoet  404 
driven  by  two  Kenyan  drivers  Jef- 
fery  and  Bathrust,  suflFered  a  smashed 
headlamp  when  it  hit  a  buffalo  that 
backed  into  it.  It  was  again  troubled 
by  wild  life  near  Kajiado  when  a 
giraffe  stood  astride  the  track  and 
refused  to  budge  until  they  reversed 
to  continue.  After  Pat  Moss  had 
dropped  out,  this  car  took  the  second 
position  and  the  Cortina  driven  by 
two  Kenyans,  Preston  and  Syder,  was 
at  the  third  position.  The  highest 
placed  overseas  driver  was  at  the 
fourth  position — Sprinzel  in  a  Mer- 
cedes 190. 


The  Volvo  manned  by  Jaswant 
Singh  and  Joginder  Singh  was  the 
car  that  started  first,  remained  first, 
and  finished  first  to  the  tremendous 
cheers  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowd. 
Out  of  eighty-five  starters  only  six- 
teen— "The  Splendid  Sixteen" — com- 
pleted the  grueling  course.  The  un- 
luckiest  of  them  all  was  Pat  Moss 
who  was  time-barred  a  few  hundred 
miles  South  of  Nairobi.  Neverthe- 
less, she  was  cheerful  when  two 
French  ladies.  Mile.  Houillon  and 
Mile.  Pointet,  carried  away  the 
coveted  "Coupes  des  Dames"  in  a 
Citroen  DSI9.  The  Citroens  certainly 
challenged  the  Peugoet  404s  all  the 
way  for  the  team  award,  but  lost  it 
when  a  404  just  scraped  through 
the  Nairobi  control. 

The  thirteenth  Safari  proved  to 
be  unlucky  for  the  overseas  drivers 
but  the  knowledgeable  locals  again 
swept   the    board. 

The  outright  winner  was  a  private 
entry  and  the  highly  publicized, 
commercialized,  and  well-financed 
factory  entries  took  only  second  and 
third  positions. 

The  local  E.  African  drivers  took 
the  first  three  places  to  prove  their 
superiority  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
over  their  imported  world-class  col- 
leagues. These  indigenous  drivers 
with  a  round-the-year  intimate  ex- 
perience of  our  roads  and  a  good 
work  knowledge  of  Kiswahili,  the 
lingua  franca,  seem  to  have  the  edge 
over  the  overseas  contenders.  No 
overseas  driver  has  attained  the  first 
overall  position  during  the  last  thir- 
teen safaris.  The  jinx  of  the  first  place 
for  the  overseas  driver  still  remains 
to  b3  broken.  9  ■ 
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On  the  Job  with  God 


By  Frederick  W.  Brink 


ALL  that  is  required  for  the  tri- 
umph of  evil  is  that  good  men 
remain  silent  and  do  nothing."  When 
Edmund  Burke  made  that  statement, 
he  was  speaking  to  a  difiFerent  gen- 
eration than  ours,  but  he  could  just 
as  well  have  been  speaking  today. 
Like  weeds  in  a  garden,  evil  will 
grow  rampant  if  nothing  is  done  to 
restrain  it.  Yet  there  are  people  who 
argue  vociferously  that  religion  be- 
longs only  in  the  chapel,  not  in  the 
marketplace. 

The  teaching  and  example  of 
Christ  do  not  agree  with  this.  Daily, 
Christ  made  it  very  clear  that  a  man 
must  take  his  faith  and  his  God  into 
ALL  of  his  life,  not  just  a  part  of 
it.  He  constantly  emphasized  that 
unless  a  man's  religion  dictated  his 
daily  acts,  all  his  public  declarations 
of  faith  meant  nothing. 

Every  man  in  the  service  sooner 
or  later  experiences  the  feeling  that 
his  job  is  unimportant.  He  finds  him- 
self inclined  to  change  the  question, 
"Is  this  trip  necessary?"  into,  "Is  this 
job  necessary?"  because  he  finds  it 


hard  to  see  his  routine  task  as  part 
of  the  major  mission  of  his  unit.  Ac- 
tually, he  is  finding  diflBculty  in  see- 
ing that  every  task,  however  impor- 
tant or  however  menial,  can  be  used 
by  God,  and  that  he  himself  has  a 
place  in  the  plan  of  God. 

God  Uses  Individual 
Men   and  Women 

God  has  demonstrated  through 
history  that  his  manner  of  accom- 
plishing his  purposes  on  earth  is 
through  the  use  of  individual  men 
and  women.  If  he  desired  he  could 
use  displays  of  force,  he  could  change 
the  patterns  of  nature,  he  could  exer- 
cise authority  and  issue  orders  that 
had  to  be  obeyed.  Instead,  he  limits 
himself  to  using  the  time,  the  talents, 
the  gifts  of  men  and  limits  himself 
largely  to  the  individual,  not  to 
crowds.  Time  after  time  history  has 
shown  that  it  was  one  man  matched 
to  God's  hour  who  turned  the  tide 
of  events. 

Again  the  example  of  Christ  dis- 
plays   this.     With     miracle-working 
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power,  he  refused  to  do  the  spectac- 
ular to  accomplish  his  purposes. 
With  the  chance  to  control  rulers, 
he  chose,  instead,  to  train  ordinary 
people  as  his  disciples.  Instead  of 
raising  armies,  he  worked  through  a 
handful  of  men  who  themselves  did 
not,  on  first  sight,  seem  to  be  un- 
usual. The  fisherman,  the  tax  col- 
lector, the  carpenter  were  challenged 
to  turn  their  daily  activities  into  jobs 
done  for  God. 

Add  to  this  that  in  all  his  teach- 
ing, Jesus  emphasized  that  the  de- 
sires of  God  were  for  everyone,  not 
just  the  chosen  few,  and  you  have 
the  fact  that  it  makes  no  difference 
who  the  man  may  be  or  what  his 
task,  he  is  still  a  part  of  God's  pro- 
gram and  his  task  can  be  used  by 
God. 

Doesn't  this  raise  the  rather  hum- 
bling question:  '*Dare  we  be  re- 
sponsible for  hampering  God's  pro- 
gram by  exempting  our  own  job,  by 
refusing  to  let  ourselves  be  used  by 
him,  or  by  offering  only  halfway 
support  to  the  work  he  has  for  us?" 

Our  Daily  Tasks — Devotion  to  God 

No  one  would  deny  the  value  and 
necessity  of  regular  worship  expe- 
riences, attendance  at  church  serv- 
ices, religious  instruction,  and  all  the 
related  activities  of  organized  re- 
ligion. But  we  have  to  recognize  that 
the  daily  tasks  of  life  can  themselves 
be  made  into  an  expression  of  de- 
votion to  God.  If  every  task  is  ap- 
proached as  one  done  for  his  glory, 
if  every  job  is  considered  an  oppor- 
tunity from  God  to  prove  our  ability 
to  do  it  well,  much  that  would  other- 
wise be  dull  and  dirty,  tedious  and 


boring,   becomes   highly  significant. 

The  mess  cook  aboard  ship  or  in 
the  messhall  can  range  himself  along- 
side of  medieval  Brother  Lawrence 
who  in  writing  "The  Practice  of  the 
Presence  of  God"  described  how  he 
found  God  in  the  midst  of  the  pots 
and  pans  of  the  monastery  kitchen. 
The  man  who  ties  down  the  planes 
or  handles  the  lines  of  a  ship  can 
range  himself  alongside  the  fisher- 
man disciples  as  they  cast  their  nets 
into  the  sea  for  fish  and  their  lives 
into  society  for  men.  The  man  who 
watches  the  boilers  or  services  the 
vehicles  can  range  himself  along- 
side the  Master  himself  as  he  washes 
the  feet  of  the  disciples.  It  is  not  the 
task  that  is  performed  so  much  as 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  performed 
that  matters. 

Service,  the  great  word  of  Ghris- 
tian  living,  does  not  have  to  be 
spectacular.  By  making  life  a  bit 
easier  for  someone  else,  by  doing  a 
task  to  the  best  of  one's  ability,  by 
sharing  a  load  with  someone  else, 
the  individual  is  putting  himself  on 
the  side  of  God's  concern  for  man's 
well  being.  There  are  benefits  that 
come  to  the  man  who  can  see  his 
daily  job  as  part  of  God's  plan.  God 
does  not  bribe,  but  he  does  reward. 
The  rewards  are  not  monetary,  but 
they  are,  nonetheless,  real. 

Viewing  his  work  as  for  God  re- 
lieves a  man  of  many  personal  ten- 
sions. When  the  routine  of  the  task 
would  normally  put  him  on  edge 
toward  others,  seeing  it  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  God  takes  away  the  fric- 
tion. Viewing  his  work  as  for  God 
can  result  in  a  changed  situation. 
Proving   that   he    can    make    every 
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menial  task  important  inspires  the 
confidence  of  others  which,  in  turn, 
results  in  increased  responsibility 
and  opportunity.  Trying  to  find  in 
the  task  of  the  moment  a  way  to 
honor  God  changes  the  task  itself 
from  routine  to  special. 

Probably  more  than  any  other  man 


in  our  society  today,  the  man  in 
uniform  feels  he  is  just  one  of  a 
crowd.  When  his  daily  tasks  are 
largely  routine,  he  feels  that  even 
more.  But  let  him  say  to  himself 
with  sincerity,  "This  is  my  chance 
to  work  hand  in  hand  with  God," 
and  the  task  becomes  vital.        ■  ■ 


Life's  Problems 


By  George  S.  Wflson 


''TPHERE  are  three  ways  to  handle  life's  problems.  You  can  run 
X.  away  from  them,  you  can  try  to  change  them,  or  you  can  intelli- 
gently accept  them. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  marriage.  Just  suppose  your  marriage 
is  not  going  well.  You  can  feel  it  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Neither 
party  is  doing  anything  dehberately  to  cause  this.  There  is  no  adultery 
involved,  no  desertion  or  other  obvious  problems,  but  day  to  day  the 
marriage  is  going  down  hill. 

You  can  run  away  from  it — thousands  do.  The  number  of  men  and 
women  who  disappear,  walking  off  from  a  marriage  they  can't  face 
is  astronomical. 

Or  you  can  say  "I'm  going  to  change  this.  I'll  get  a  divorce  and 
start  again  and  this  time  I'U  do  better."  Thousands  do  this.  Some  do  it 
again  and  again  and  again.  I  heard  of  one  lad  who  has  had  three 
divorces  in  one  overseas  tour.  He  must  be  convinced  that  marriage  is 
good  and  right  and  is  determined  to  keep  at  it  and  make  a  good  one 
sometime. 

The  third  approach  is  to  accept  the  marriage  intelligently  and 
creatively.  "This  is  my  marriage.  It  isn't  the  way  I'd  Uke  it  to  be. 
It  isn't  what  I  dreamed  about,  but  it  is  the  one  I  have.  I'm  going  to 
live  in  and  with  it.  I  will  bring  something  to  it."  This  is  not  spectacular 
but  thousands  find  it  a  happy  solution  to  their  problems. 

Strangely  enough,  when  they  have  accepted  the  less  than  perfect 
and  lived  with  it — the  imperfect  begins  to  lose  much  of  its  imperfec- 
tion. By  accepting  it  as  it  is — they  redeem  it.  ■  ■ 
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The  Laity  Rediscovered 


By  Franklin  H.  Littell 


THREE  great  rediscoveries  char- 
acterize the  theological  develop- 
ment of  the  last  two  generations. 

The  first  to  come  was  the  redis- 
covery of  the  Bible.  With  the 
collapse  o£  Western  cultmre-religion 
in  the  trenches  of  World  War  I,  men 
turned  again  to  the  Word  as  the 
cornerstone  of  Christian  thought  and 
teaching.  Among  professional  theo- 
logians this  rediscovery  is  generally 
dated  with  Karl  Earth's  commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The 
efiFect  on  lay  movements  such  as  the 
Kirchentag  and  EvangeHcal  Acade- 
mies is  related  in  Take  and  Read,  by 
Edwin  Robertson  of  the  United  Bible 
Societies.  In  the  last  few  years,  con- 
cern for  Holy  Scripture  has  also 
been  important  in  bringing  Catholic 
and  Protestant  students  into  conver- 
sation across  confessional  lines. 

The  second  event  was  the 
rediscovery  of  the  church,  which  we 
may  relate  to  Dietrich  Bonhoe£Fer's 
classics:  Life  Together,  The  Cost  of 
Discipleship,  Sanctorum  Communio. 
Bonhoe£Fer,  a  leader  in  the  Christian 
resistance  to  Naziism,  never  tired  in 
repudiating  "the  phraseological  ap- 
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proach  to  reHgion"  and  in  stressing 
that  Christian  truth  is  incarnate  in 
a  yoked  and  disciplined  people.  The 
whole  people  of  God  (laos)  is  called 
to  witness  and  mission. 

The  third  event  was  the  redis- 
covery of  the  laity.  When  men 
turned  to  their  Bibles  to  learn  about 
the  true  nature  of  the  church  they 
found  that  in  the  New  Testament  all 
believing  men  and  women  are  called 
to  the  church's  ministry  "by  reason 
of  the  ordination  of  their  baptism." 
There  are  various  gifts  and  steward- 
ships of  talent,  but  all  are  for  the 
edification  of  the  faithful  and  the 
building  up  of  the  church  in  her 
work.  The  function  of  the  clergy 
(in  the  "representative  ministry")  is 
to  equip  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  "general  ministry." 

Unquestionably,  the  impetus  to 
lay  training  was  given  not  only  by 
the  three  rediscoveries  but  also  by 
the  somber  record  of  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  baptized  when  under 
temptation  or  threat  from  totaHtarian 
creeds  and  movements.  The  record 
of  the  20th  Century  in  the  persecu- 
tion   of    the    Christians    has    been 
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ghastly:  more  men  and  women  have 
suffered  and  died  for  bearing  the 
Name  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  in 
any  previous  period  of  church  his- 
tory. More  terrible  yet,  and  the  thing 
which  has  raised  again  the  concepts 
of  "anti-Christ"  and  "heresy"  in 
Christian  thought  and  writing,  has 
been  the  fact  of  wholesale  apostasy 
by  those  supposedly  Christianized. 
The  betrayal  of  the  Lord  of  the 
church,  the  denial  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary Christian  beHefs  and 
standards  by  supposedly  "Christian" 
peoples,  has  raised  the  question 
whether  the  standards  of  Christian 
training  and  membership  have  been 
far  too  lax  in  most  sections  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  fact  is  that  the  triumph 
of  Commimism  and  Naziism  and 
Fascism  and — in  America — the 
churches  of  the  Radical  Right  has 
been  made  possible  by  poorly  dis- 
ciplined, inadequately  trained  and 
finally  faithless  "Christians." 

A   second   major  impetus   to   lay 
b-aining  has  come  from  the  mission 


fields,  latterly  termed  "Youngei 
Churches."  The  "new  Christians"  of 
Asia  and  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea  are  much  closer  in  atmosphere 
and  style  of  life  to  the  churches  to 
which  St.  Paul  addressed  his  Epistles 
than  they  are  to  anything  European 
Christendom  knew  between  Con- 
stantino and  Louis  XIV.  The  whole 
Constantinian  theory  of  church-state 
relations  has  been  challenged  by 
small  numbers  of  devoted  Christians 
hving  and  witnessing  in  areas  domi- 
nated by  Animism,  Hinduism,  Budd- 
hism, Islam,  and  Shinto.  They  have 
detoured  out  around  the  whole 
period  of  medieval  culture-religion, 
which  still  lingers  in  so  much  of 
Western  civilization,  to  re-appropri- 
ate the  vigor  of  commitment  and 
discipline  of  the  Early  and  New 
Testament  Church. 

IN  Europe  and  America,  among 
those  who  have  learned  the  les- 
sons of  the  struggle  with  totalitarian- 
ism and  who  have  heard  the  voices 
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of  the  mission  fields,  there  have 
sprung  up  a  rich  harvest  of  lay 
movements  and  lay  training  centers. 
The  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
proclaimed  over  all  of  life.  The 
claims  of  the  Universal  Lord  of  the 
Universal  Chinrch  have  been  raised 
up — against  those  who  seek  to 
domesticate  the  God  of  the  Bible 
to  service  to  tribal  or  racial  interests. 
Against  Naziism,  the  men  of  the 
Barmen  Synod  stated  the  Christian 
position  bluntly; 

Just  as  Jesus  Christ  is  the  pledge  of 
the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins,  just 
so — and  the  same  earnestness — is  he 
also  God's  mighty  claim  on  our 
whole  life;  in  him  we  encounter  a 
joyous  liberation  from  the  godless 
claims  of  this  world  to  free  and 
thankful  service  to  his  creatiues. 

We  repudiate  the  false  teaching  that 
there  are  areas  of  our  life  in  which 
we  belong  not  to  Jesus  Christ  but 
another  Lord,  areas  in  which  we  do 
not  need  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion  through  him. 

Against  Communism  and  the  attacks 
of  the  American  Radical  Right,  the 
churches  have  refused  to  reduce  the 
gospel  to  a  pygmy  world  of  private 
and  "non-poHtical"  piety. 

The  exciting  new  laymen's  move- 
ments have  two  chief  emphases:  1) 
discipline  and  2)  mission.  Centers 
like  lona  (Scotland)  and  the  Faith 
-and-Life  Community  (Texas)  and 
East  Harlem  Protestant  Parish  (New 
York)  have  been  distinguished  by 
their  intensity  of  discipline  and 
thoroughness  of  training.  Centers  hke 


Bad  Boll  (Germany)  and  Kerk  en 
Wereld  (Netherlands)  and  Mindolo 
(Northern  Rhodesia)  are  noted  for 
the  new  forms  of  service  and  mission 
in  the  world  which  they  have  de- 
veloped. In  Chicago,  the  City  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  Business- 
Industrial  Project  have  experimented 
with  "new  congregations,"  "tents," 
"paraparishes" — ^new  structures  to 
make  the  Christian  message  relevant 
in  the  everyday  life  and  on-the-job 
decisions  of  laymen  in  the  world. 
But  in  all  cases  there  are  two  poles 
to  the  discussion — not  opposed  to 
each  other,  but  complementing  each 
other:  how  a  higher  quafity  of  Chris- 
tian community  can  be  developed 
which  will  also  witness  more  effec- 
tively in  the  world. 

Since  there  are  so  many  experi- 
mental communities,  it  would  be 
invidious  to  single  out  further 
examples  of  the  renewal  of  the 
church  through  an  aroused  laity. 
But  it  can  be  said  that  there  are  four 
main  types  of  lay  renewal  move- 
ments, with  numerous  books  and 
articles  describing  each  type. 

1.  Evangelical  communities,  em- 
phasizing the  common  life  and  a 
common  discipline  of  work  and 
witness. 

2.  "House  churches"  or  Christian 
cell  groups,  using  small-group 
methods  to  train  laymen  in  the  local 
church. 

3.  Evangelical  Academies  and  Lay 
Institutes,  training  vocational  and 
professional  groups  in  the  meaning 
of  the  Christian  Gospel  in  daily  work. 

4.  Movements  of  "saturation 
evangehsm,"  like  the  Kirchentag  in 
Germany  or  the  work  of  the  Minne- 
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sota  Project  in  the  USA,  enlisting 
large  numbers  of  lay  volunteers  in 
simultaneous  use  of  all  media  of 
communication  to  address  a  selected 
metropolitan  area  effectively. 

The  rise  of  a  new  kind  of  laity 
is  threatening  to  the  old  kind  of 
clergy.  For  many  centuries  a  "good 
layman"  was  silent,  docile,  and 
obedient.  The  clergy  were  in  the 
position  of  command  officers  govern- 
ing a  mass  of  privates,  most  of  whom 
had  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
information  to  raise  questions.  The 
clergy  were  trained  in  monologue. 

In  America,  this  relationship  of 
clergy  and  people  was  accentuated 
by  the  realities  of  the  mass  evange- 
hsm  period,  when  the  essential  task 
of  the  preachers  was  to  get  it  said, 
at  least  once,  as  persuasively  as  pos- 
sible, to  as  many  people  as  possible. 
Now,  however,  96  percent  of  Ameri- 
can adults  claim  to  have  church 
affiliation — a  tremendous  accomplish- 
ment since  the  first  years  of  the 
republic,  when  less  than  10  percent 
were  affiliated.  The  new  situation 
requires,  however,  more  serious  at- 
tention to  such  matters  as  member- 
ship training,  catechetical  instruction, 
confirmation  training,  preparatory 
membership  sessions,  classes  in 
membership  standards.  In  contrast 
to  Europe,  where  the  authority  and 
following  of  the  old  state-churches 
has  fallen  off  markedly,  the  problem 
of  churchmanship  in  America  is  the 
widespread  lack  of  understanding  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  behavior.  The 
"new  Christians"  in  America,  the 
morning  star  of  the  Great  Gentry  of 


Christian  Missions,  the  problems  are 
like  those  on  the  other  mission  fields: 
to  begin  to  make  out  of  remarkable 
statistical  gains  something  qualita- 
tively worthy  of  the  name  "Chris- 
tian." For  this,  a  new  kind  of  clergy- 
man is  needed:  a  "teaching  elder," 
not  just  a  preaching  voice. 

Some  important  work,  like  that  of 
the  Institute  of  Advanced  Pastoral 
Studies  (Cranbrook)  or  the  new 
S.  T.  D.  program  at  San  Francisco 
Theological  Seminary  (San  Ansel- 
mo),  is  aimed  at  equipping — and 
sometimes  "re-treading" — the  kind  of 
clergy  who  will  know  how  to  help 
arm  the  laity  in  their  new  self- 
understanding.  Equally  important, 
however,  is  the  reform  of  Seminary 
education  to  provide  a  new  type  of 
clergyman — one  competent  in  the 
dialogue.  A  new  kind  of  laity  requires 
a  new  kind  of  clergy. 

What  is  involved,  therefore,  in  the 
rediscovery  of  the  laity  is  essentially 
a  rediscovery  of  the  church.  As  both 
Father  Yves  Congar  and  Professor 
Hendrik  Kraemer  have  pointed  out, 
in  their  classical  treatments  of  the 
subject  of  "laity,"  at  stake  is  the 
understanding  of  the  church.  Those 
who  think  of  the  church  as  a  live 
and  well  disciplined  people  of  God 
have  a  quite  different  view  from 
those  to  whom  the  church  is  an 
institution  run  by  a  trained  caste  for 
a  silent  mass  of  spectators.  For  that 
matter,  they  may  have  a  different 
god  too:  for  the  God  of  the  Bible 
calls  all  who  would  honor  him  to 
the  narrow  way  of  devotion  and 
servanthood.  ■  ■ 


Prayer  does  not  change   God   but   changes  him   who  prays. — Kierkegaard. 
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Try  Debating  It 


By  Joseph  F.  StuUer 


AN  isolated  assignment  brings  a 
man  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion of  what  he  will  do  with  the 
hours  he  normally  is  accustomed  to 
spending  with  his  wife  and  children. 
Of  course,  various  recreational  facili- 
ties are  provided  for  him  such  as 
ping-pong  and  pool,  but  these  by 
and  by  become  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing. 

It  was  almost  by  chance  that  I 
put  to  good  use  an  old  and  very 
acceptable  creative  diversion — 
debate.  This  was  at  Kimpo  Air  Base 
in  Korea.  At  one  time  in  the  Officers' 
Club,  which  has  only  twenty-eight 
members,  we  were  having  a  lively 
discussion  on  a  certain  topic  and 
suddenly  I  said: 

"Let's  formally  debate  this:  then 
throw  it  open  for  discussion."  The 
idea  struck  fire,  the  debaters  were 
chosen,  and  they  worked  hard.  They 
did  as  much  research  as  was  possible 
with  our  limited  resources.  The  night 
chosen  for  the  debate  was  Thursday, 
the  one  night  no  movie  was  held. 

The  first  topic  chosen  was:  RE- 
SOLVED: That  the  United  States 
Citizen  Today  Has  More  Freedom 
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Than  Ever  Before.  I  decided  the 
conservatives  won  that. 

A  succeeding  topic  dealt  with  the 
value  of  church  missionaries  to  primi- 
tive societies. 

The  formal  debates  usually  last 
about  twenty-eight  minutes.  The 
moderator  then  calls  on  members  of 
the  audience  to  address  questions  to 
the  debaters. 

We  used  judges  for  the  first  de- 
bate; but  after  that  this  plan  was 
abandoned.  We  thought  the  main 
point  was  not  to  win  but  to  stimulate 
discussion.  And  we  have  found  that 
sometimes  the  discussion  goes  on 
for  hours.  It  even  continues  through 
the  week  at  mess  and  in  informal 
bull  sessions. 

The  main  purpose,  of  course,  of 
the  whole  bit  is  to  stimulate  thought 
and  opinion  on  current  controversial 
issues.  At  the  same  time  what  may 
have  been  a  lonely  evening  has 
passed  in  mental  (and  sometimes 
spiritual)   growth. 

Certainly  debating  does  not  solve 
all  the  leisure-time  problems  that 
come  with  isolated  tours,  but  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 


Capt  Bernard  Conklin,  one  of  the  debaters,  speaks  to  the  group.  The  debates 
are  mformal.  Of  course,  there  are  time  lunits — note  the  timekeeper  on  the 
front  row.  There  is  nothing  like  a  debate  to  sharpen  your  wits. 


A  good  debate  calls  for  a  moderator. 
Chaplain  Joseph  F.  Stuller  often  serves 
as  moderator  for  the  Kimpo  debates. 
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Audience  participation  is  expected  and 
received.  They  laugh,  they  argue,  they 
ask  difficult  questions. 


Discipleship  and  the  Golden  Rule 


By  George  A.  Buttrick 


Chapter  10  in  a  study  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  (Matthew  7:12)  demands  this  separate 
study,  for  three  reasons  among  others.  First,  it  is  separate,  with 
no  close  connection  with  what  immediately  precedes  and  foUows. 
Luke  places  it  more  appropriately  at  the  beginning  of  the  section 
about  loving  our  enemies.  Second,  it  is  golden  even  in  the  wealth  of 
The  Sermon,  and  it  is  a  rule  which  Jesus  evidently  regarded  as  an 
epitome  of  his  teaching.  Third,  it  has  been  misunderstood,  and  even 
falsified  to  the  point  of  abuse;  and  we  should  therefore  be  doubly 
clear  about  its  meaning.  Have  you  not  heard  people  say,  "My  rehgion 
is  the  Golden  Rule"?  Have  they  not  sometimes  added  that  they  see 
no  use  for  "the  hair-spHtting  of  theology"  or  "the  rigamarole  of  going 
to  church"?  Such  people  are  not  hkely  to  suffer  from  brain  fever  be- 
cause of  too  much  thinking.  So  let  us  study  the  Rule. 


The  Golden  Rule  of  itself  is  blind  until  Christ  gives  it  light.  It 
cannot  mean  literally  "whatever  you  wish,"  for  some  of  our  wishes  are 
evil.  Such  a  slapdash  interpretation  might  spell  not  only  a  dull  trade 
for  trade,  but  even  a  lust  for  lust!  "Whatever  you  ought  to  wish"  .  .  . 
But  what  ought  we  to  wish?  "Whatever  a  man  may  wisely  wish." 

Dr.  Buttrick  is  a  distinguished  American  clergyman,  author  of  many 
books,  and  general  editor  of  The  Interpreter's  Bible.  He  lives  in 
Evanston,  III. 
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But  what  is  wisdom  in  that  instance  or  this  instance?  Clearly  what 
we  need  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Rule  is  a  standard  of  wishing.  But 
where  shall  that  be  foimd?  The  Golden  Rule  cannot  be  imderstood 
except  in  the  light  of  the  whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  of  the 
whole  gospel.  The  Rule  is  a  directive  for  those  who  would  follow 
Christ  and  live  in  His  Spirit. 

The  Rule  was  not  new  with  Christ.  There  are  variants  in  negative 
form  as  early  as  Loatzu  in  China  600  years  before  Christ.  Twenty 
years  before  Christ  the  rabbis  Shammai  and  Hillel  were  challenged  by 
a  mocking  Gentile  to  teach  him  the  whole  law  while  he  stood  on  one 
foot.  Shammai  angrily  bade  the  man  be  gone,  but  Hillel  answered, 
"Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would  not  have  others  do  to  you." 
Christ  gave  us  the  positive  form.  The  di£Ference  is  important,  but 
perhaps  not  monumental,  for  every  positive  creed  carries  a  negative 
implication.  For  instance,  we  cannot  believe  in  integration  without 
disbelieving  in  segregation.  Yet  when  we  think  of  the  Rule  nowadays 
we  think  of  Christ.  Why?  Because  he  gives  us  a  standard  of  wishing. 

For  what  should  we  wish?  Peace  of  mind?  Perhaps  Christ  had 
little  peace  of  mind — ^because  of  the  trouble  which  people  Hke  our- 
selves daily  gave  him.  He  had  something  better  than  peace  of  mind, 
namely,  the  peace  of  God.  That  is  a  better  wish  than  hankering  for 
more  cash  than  we  need,  or  for  a  flashlight-bulb  called  status.  Then 
how  can  we  get  the  peace  of  God?  We  cannot.  It  is  given,  not  gotten. 
Now  we  are  back  with  "the  hair-spHtting  of  theology,"  for  we  must 
understand  what  kind  of  God  gives  peace  of  mind;  and  we  are  back 
with  "the  rigamarole  of  worship,"  for  we  can  only  pray  that  God  will 
give  us  what  we  cannot  get. 

n 

Again,  the  Golden  Rule  is  a  burden,  until  Christ  gathers  it  m  grace. 
Have  we  kept  the  Golden  Rule,  you  and  I?  Have  we  kept  it  for  even 
one  day,  not  to  mention  a  lifetime?  Only  a  brash  mind  could  say 
glibly,  "My  rehgion  is  the  Golden  Rule."  We  do  not  keep  even  the 
Ten  Commandments,  much  less  the  Golden  Rule,  for  we  are  all  con- 
victed under  such  words  as,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet."  I  heard  a  preacher 
ask,  "Can  we  keep  the  Golden  Rule?"  and  confidently  answer,  "It's 
clear,  isn't  it?  So  we  do,  or  we  don't."  Well,  it's  not  clear,  as  we  have 
just  seen;  and — we  don't!  In  a  village  near  the  place  where  these 
lines  are  being  written  there  is  a  gas  station  called,  "The  Golden 
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Rule  Station."  I  know  the  owner:  he  tries  to  fulfill  the  name.  But  the 
Golden  Rule  means  far  more  than  honest  dealing,  though,  we  must 
add,  common  honesty  nowadays  is  far  from  common,  for  a  recent 
survey  of  gas  pumps  in  a  New  York  borough  showed  that  many  of 
them  were  "rigged." 

The  Rule  means  far  more  than  honesty:  it  means  putting  ourselves 
in  our  neighbor's  place:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Maybe  the  original  Hebrew  of  that  commandment  means,  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thine  own  (kin) ."  What  would  my  neighbor 
in  jail  wish  of  me,  or  my  Negro  neighbor  in  Mississippi,  or  my 
neighbor  in  a  drought-stricken  area  in  India?  If  you  care  to  go  to  still 
deeper  ground:  our  life  is  always  precarious,  and  therefore  we  are 
always  caught  in  self-concern:  how  can  a  man  constitutionally  caught 
in  self -concern  fulfill  the  Golden  Rule?  There  is  an  even  sharper  ques- 
tion: since  we  have  broken  the  Golden  Rule,  how  can  we  be  forgiven? 

Now  we  begin  to  understand  why  we  think  of  Christ  when  we  think 
of  the  Rule.  We  must:  the  Rule  is  for  disciples.  "The  saying  is  sure 
and  worthy  of  fuU  acceptance,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners."  He  said  to  men  such  as  you  and  me:  "Your  sins  are 
forgiven."  How  do  we  know?  We  know  by  the  cross,  for  there  all 
major  sins  converged  (the  callousness  of  empii'e,  the  worldliness  of 
the  Temple,  the  greed  of  commerce,  the  treachery  of  discipleship,  and 
the  idle  or  bloody  curiosity  of  the  crowd) ,  and  they  were  not  enough! 
The  cross  itself  was  worse  by  far  than  our  electric  chair,  for  it  was 
under  a  curse:  "Cursed  by  everyone  who  hangs  on  a  tree!"  But  what 
is  the  cross  now?  We  tool  it  in  the  leather  of  our  Bibles,  wear  it  as 
ornament,  set  it  against  the  skyline  of  our  cities,  and  even  raise  it  in 
stone  above  our  graves. 

Who  has  changed  the  cross  from  curse  to  blessing?  Not  we,  who 
still  betray  Christ.  God  has  changed  it,  that  we  may  know  that  Christ 
has  power  to  forgive  sins.  The  Rule  is  no  longer  a  burden,  for  Christ 
gathers  it  in  grace.  But  notice:  we  are  back  in  "the  hairsplitting  of 
theology" — in  a  tremendous  doctrine  of  the  atonement;  and  we  are 
back  in  "the  rigamarole  of  worship,"  for  the  only  way  we  can  be 
forgiven  is  through  public  and  private  prayer — ^by  pubHc  prayer  be- 
cause sins  are  corporate,  and  by  private  prayer  because  so-called 
private  sin  is  poison  poured  into  the  public  reservoir.  The  prayer  is 
simple:  "Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring:  simply  to  thy  cross  I  cling." 
Yet  it  is  not  an  easy  prayer  to  say  because  with  it  we  must  acknowledge 
our  complete  dependence  upon  God  for  forgiveness. 
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Ill 

Again,  the  Golden  Rule  is  a  weak  reed  until  Christ  gives  it  power. 
Though  we  repeat  the  Rule  a  hundred  times  a  day,  it  cannot  of  itself 
give  us  power  to  obey.  In  fact,  if  the  Rule  is  no  more  than  a  rule, 
it  may  set  our  teeth  on  edge,  after  the  order  of  the  little  girl  saying 
to  her  mother:  "Don't  say  'You  must'  to  me:  it  makes  me  feel  won't 
all  over.' "  In  teaching  an  ethics  course  in  a  certain  university  I  asked 
this  question  in  the  examination:  ''What  do  you  think  of  the  Golden 
Rule?"  One  thoughtful  student  answered  in  eJBFect  as  follows:  "It  is  a 
counsel  of  perfection;  therefore  it  mocks  our  best  endeavor;  therefore 
if  we  think  we  are  keeping  it,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  we  become 
pious  hypocrites;  therefore  if  we  know  we  cannot  keep  it,  we  may  be 
delivered  to  despair,  and  the  despair  may  deepen  into  rebellion; 
therefore,  aU  told,  it  is  a  misfortune  that  the  Rule  was  ever  given." 
Yes,  the  man  earned  an  A  grade.  His  only  mistake  was  in  the  first 
sentence:  the  Rule  is  not  a  counsel  of  perfection:  it  is  for  disciples — a 
shaft  of  Hght  from  the  pardoning  Christ.  But  that  examination  answer 
shows  how  weak  the  Rule  is  in  itself. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  the  Rule,  when  isolated,  is  a 
weak  reed.  Human  beings  cannot  for  long  Hve  happily  under  rule. 
Certainly  they  cannot  be  measured  by  a  rule,  and  their  living  under 
a  rule  which  is  not  their  true  desire  becomes  at  best  a  stoicism.  A 
rule(r)  can  measure  a  man  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  it  cannot  measure 
the  man.  "Whatever  you  wish."  .  .  .  But  who  could  ever  sound  the 
depths  of  our  wishes?  We  wish  for  a  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give.  We  wish  for  a  love  so  great  that  our  best  human  love  is  only 
a  token  or  a  foretaste.  We  wish  for  eternal  life. 

No  rule  can  measure  a  man.  No  man  can  measure  a  man.  Only  God 
can  measure  him.  So  the  Rule  is  poor  measurement,  until  Christ  gives 
it  both  dimension  and  power.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  directive 
for  discipleship,  but  not  such  a  directive  as  our  mammoth  corpora- 
tions provide  for  their  employees,  and  not  a  code  of  military  regula- 
tions. Still  less  is  it  a  barking  at  us,  as  if  Christ  were  the  tough  kind 
of  sergeant.  Christ  said,  "I  have  not  called  you  servants  ...  I  have 
called  you  friends."  So  the  Rule  from  His  lips  is  better  than  a  rule. 
An  Indian  chief  when  first  he  heard  the  Rule  from  the  lips  of  a 
missionary  said  wisely:  "It  is  impossible.  But  if  the  Great  Spirit  who. 
made  man  would  give  him  a  new  heart,  he  might  do  as  you  say,  but 
not  else."  Christ  gives  us  a  new  heart. 
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So  see  how  Christ  empowers  the  Rule.  If  you  were  one  of  two 
men  left  on  a  sinking  ship,  ^nd  if  there  were  only  one  place  left  in  the 
lifeboats,  and  if  the  other  man  insisted  that  you  take  that  place,  and 
if  as  the  boats  pulled  away  he  said  to  you,  "Do  as  much  for  somebody 
else,"  that  command  would  be  more  than  command.  Grateful  love 
would  make  it  your  wish  as  well  as  his  command,  and  love  would  be 
"the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  The  Rule  must  never  be  wrenched  away 
from  Christ.  If  it  is  made  "a  text  for  the  day"  in  a  newspaper  which 
in  its  other  columns  makes  mock  of  Christ,  it  has  no  power.  Christ  has 
died  for  us.  So  his  commands  are  no  longer  commands:  they  are  love 
beckoning  our  love,  and  they  are  power  because  "All  power  is  given" 
(to  Him)   "until  the  end  of  the  age." 

IV 

The  "Sermon  on  the  Mount"  is  a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
gathered  into  mosaic  by  the  author  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  though  we 
may  still  rightly  call  it  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  an  inspired 
collection,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  men  wise  gathering  as  well  as 
sudden  revealings.  But  we  should  remember  that  not  all  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  is  in  this  Sermon,  much  less  all  the  gospel.  Then  who  may 
dare  say  that  this  Rule  is  absolutely  preeminent?  It  is  a  marvellous 
summary  of  what  is  meant  by,  for  instance,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thine  (own  kin)."  But  there  are  other  commandments, 
such  as,  "This  is  my  commandment  that  you  love  one  another  as  I 
have  loved  you."  That  commandment  in  its  second  phrase  shows  how 
the  first  phrase  may  be  fulfilled. 

Matthew's  Gospel  consists  of  two  parts.  The  scholars  call  one  part 
the  didache  (a  Greek  word  meaning  teaching),  and  the  other  part 
the  kerygma  (a  Greek  word  meaning  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel) . 
We  cannot  separate  the  two  parts:  "What  God  hath  joined  let  no  man 
put  asunder."  So  when  a  man  who  hasn't  troubled  the  church  these 
many  moons  says  to  me  in  deference  to  the  fact  that  I'm  a  preacher, 
"My  reHgion  is  the  Golden  Rule,"  I  shiver.  Does  that  man  have  a 
standard  of  wishing?  Has  he  kept  the  Rule  even  for  one  day?  Can 
he  keep  it?  I'm  tempted  to  say  to  him,  "Brother,  you're  either  an 
archangel,  or  you've  bitten  off  far  more  than  you  can  chew  and  swal- 
low." But  I  remember  the  Rule  just  in  time,  and  keep  silence.  Then  I 
remember  that  the  Rule  on  Christ's  hps  is  a  summons  to  courageous 
goodwill,  and  that  for  his  sake  and  by  his  power  I  must  gladly  try  to 
keep  it.  ■  ■ 
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The  old  church  was  too  small  as  you  can  see  by  this  group  of  more  than 
sixty  people.  The  average  attendance  is  between  fifty  and  sixty.  The  Rev. 
Pedro  Calimlim,  pastor  of  the  church,  is  shown  at  center  in  gown;  his  wife 
is  on  his  right. 


A  Story  of  Faith  in  the  Philippines 


By  William  T.  Blankenship,  Jr. 


TO  Chaplain  Robert  H.  Scott  at 
Clark  Air  Base,  the  message  he 
received  from  the  San  Fabian  Church 
of  the  Province  of  Pangasinan  in  the 
Philippines  sounded  like:  "Come 
and  help  us,"  modem  counterpart  to 
the  call  the  Apostle  Paul  heard. 

The  Filipino  Methodists  of  San 
Fabian  had  been  in  prayer;  their  old 
church    was    inadequate    and    they 


wanted  to  build  a  new  one.  Orginally 
built  in  1945,  now,  seventeen  years 
later  in  mid-1962,  it  could  not  ac- 
commodate their  growing  member- 
ship of  seventy-five.  Moreover,  they 
were  farmers  and  fisherman  and 
poor,  but  they  loved  Cod  and  the 
Methodist  Church  and  they  won- 
dered if  the  Americans  at  Clark  Air 
Base  would  hear  their  plea  for  help. 
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First  committee  members,  L-R:  Sp5 
WaUy  Parr;  S/Sgt  WiUiam  T.  Blanken- 
ship;  Cornelio  Generalao;  Faustino 
Baet;  AlC  Floyd  Wolfe. 


By  faith  Chaplain  Scott  said  yes. 
He  laid  this  request  on  the  heart  of 
a  few  Methodist  airmen  who  ac- 
cepted the  challenge;  and  out  of  this 
grew  the  "Methodist  Servicemen's 
Project  in  the  Phihppines." 

They  first  met  in  March,  1963,  and 
dedicated  their  time,  talents,  and 
money  to  aid  the  Methodists  of  San 
Fabian  to  build  a  new  church. 

But  they  had  not  been  together 
long  until  they  saw  that  they  should 
not  limit  their  ministry  to  this  one 
project.  They  ought  to  be  doing  other 
things,  too;  things  that  were  vitally 
related  to  San  Fabian  as  well  as 
Methodist  work  in  the  whole  of  the 
Philippines. 

Eventually,  they  decided  upon 
four  areas  of  work.  And  all  of  this 
had  to  be  legalized  and  defined  so 
there  would  be  no  overlapping  with 
what  other  Christian  groups  were  try- 
ing to  do.  Thus,  a  charter  was  drawn 
up  and  adopted  and  registered  with 
the  Philippine  Government. 

The  Methodist  Servicemen's  Proj- 
ect   in   the    Philippines    is    a    small 


group — only  nine  persons,  seven 
American  servicemen  and  two  FiH- 
pino  civihans.  In  March,  1965,  the 
nine  members  were  S/Sgt  William  T. 
Blankenship,  chairman;  AlC  Floyd 
Wolfe,  vice-chairman;  AlC  Michael 
Rick,  secretary;  Faustino  Baet, 
treasurer;  Cornelio  Generalao, 
Philippine  adviser;  Chaplain  (Col) 
Meredith  P.  Smith,  chaplain  adviser; 
AlC  Robert  Barbley,  keyman;  A2C 
Ben  Ealey,  keyman;  and  A2C  Virgil 
Anderson,  keyman. 

In  carrying  out  their  projects,  the 
American  servicemen  decided  they 
could  help  in  three  ways:  in  raising 
and  giving  money;  in  helping  in 
construction;  and  in  fellowship.  So 
they  went  to  work  in  these  four 
areas: 

First,  the  building  of  the  San 
Fabian  Church.  They  reached  down 
into  their  own  pockets  and  gave 
money.  And  often  on  off-duty  time 
they  helped  in  the  building.  But 
mainly,  they  wrote  letters  and 
solicited  funds  from  their  friends 
everywhere  in  the  world.  One  letter 
in  1963  went  to  Mrs.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  White  House.  Nancy 
Tuckerman,  Mrs.  Kennedy's  social 
secretary,  replied: 

Mrs.  Kennedy  appreciates  the 
thoughtfulness  which  prompted  you 
to  write  and  inform  her  about  yom^ 
most  worthwhile  project.  This  is  in- 
deed a  meritorious  undertaking  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  will  be  interested  in 
your  progress. 

The  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  in  Lompoc,  California,  ad- 
vertised the  project  and  sent  his  own 
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GIs  and  Filipinos  working  on  scaffold- 
ing to  erect  facade  of  new  church. 

check  for  $10.00. 

At  Christmas,  friends  of  Sergeant 
Blankenship,  the  chairman,  hving  in 
Shiloh,  Illinois,  sent  $18.00  "instead 
of  having  a  Christmas  exchange." 

By  1964,  the  new  building  was 
well  on  its  way    (see  pictures). 

The  second  area  where  the  com- 
mitee  works  is  in  purchasing  land 
sites  for  the  erection  of  chapels.  In 
the  Philippines,  land  is  expensive.  It 
is  particularly  costly  in  the  towns; 
so  we  have  concentrated  on  helping 
the  church  people  buy  land  outside 


of  the  towns  and  near.  The  people 
are  poor  and  money  is  scarce,  but 
they  are  wiUing  to  work  and  when 
materials  can  be  secured  they  labor 
willingly  to  construct  chapels.  Hun- 
dreds of  chapels  could  be  built  if 
only  we  had  the  money  to  purchase 
the  land  and  the  building  materials. 

The  third  area  of  our  work  is  in 
sending  Filipino  Christian  girls  to 
college  so  they  might  become  trained 
church  workers — working  primarily 
in  the  field  of  Christian  education  of 
the  children  in  the  barrio  churches. 
The  cost  for  a  year's  college  of  a 
Filipino  girl  is  400  pesos  or  about 
$103.00. 

After  the  girls  secure  their  educa- 
tion and  go  out  into  full-time  church 
work  (i.e.  become  deaconesses), 
they  make  on  the  average  of  40  to 
50  pesos  a  month,  or  $10.36  to 
$12.95  in  our  money. 

Evelyn  C.  Tuazon  who  is  in  Harris 
Memorial     School     and    has     been 


The  cornerstone  for  the  new  San  Fabian  Church  was  laid  November   10, 
1963.  This  facade  had  been  completed  by  March,  1965. 
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Up-to-date  teaching  is  carried  on  by  the  deaconesses.  Note  visual  aid. 


Organ  for  the  church  was  paid  for,  secured,  delivered  and  presented  to  the 
San  Fabian  Church  by  the  Methodist  Servicemen's  Project  in  the  Philippines. 
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helped   by   the   Methodist   Service- 
men's Project,  wrote  while  at  school: 

I  am  here  preparing  myself  for  the 
task  that  God  has  given  me;  and  I 
would  like  to  express  my  profound 
thanks  first  of  aU  to  Him  who  called 
me,  and  second  to  my  dear  friends 
of  the  "Methodist  Servicemen's 
Project  in  the  PhiHppines."  Through 
their  spiritual  and  financial  support, 
they  are  now  helping  me  to  pursue 
my  studies,  so  as  to  work  with  them 
as  a  Christian  fuU-time  worker. 

Thelma  Espinosa  who  serves  as  a 
deaconess  in  the  Pangasinan  East 
District  teUs  of  her  work: 

Indeed,  the  love  of  God  compels  me 
to  share  the  gospel  with  others,  my 
family,  young  people,  and  children. 
We  engage  ourselves  to  children's 
work,  youth  work,  adult  work,  be- 
come choir  teachers  and  preachers 
in  different  churches.  A  deaconess 
graduates  with  a  degree  of  B.S.  in 
Christian  Education,  but  foremost  as 
a  witness  and  servant  of  the  Lord. 

Finally,  we  help  support  the 
volunteer  workers.  They  are  persons 


TO  MEASURE  TIME 

An  hour  can  be  eternity, 
A  second  last  too  long, 
Or  a  year  be  but  a  song. 

Who  measures  time  must  rate  the  job, 
How  meaningful  the  run, 
Not  clock,  and  not  the  sun. 

— Ruby  Zagoren 


who  donate  their  time  and  travel 
many  miles  often  into  the  back 
country,  to  proclaim  the  gospel  and 
minister  to  persons  already  Christian. 
These  folk  work  with  pupils  in 
church  school  classes;  they  do  family 
visitation;  and  they  lead  Bible  study 
groups.  For  their  work  they  are  paid 
20  pesos  a  month,  or  about  $6.25. 
So  you  see  it  is  "volunteer"  work 
for  it  is  almost  "free." 

Three  members  of  the  committee 
have  been  transferred  to  other  parts 
of  the  world;  but  we  hope  that  other 
servicemen  in  the  Phihppines  will 
become  interested  in  this  work.  We 
feel  sure  that  older  members  of  the 
committee  will  carry  on. 

As  for  me  I  can  say  that  the  con- 
tribution I  have  made  to  the  Meth- 
odists of  the  PhiHppines  through  our 
committee  has  brought  back  to  me 
untold  dividends  in  happiness  and 
satisfaction  in  a  work  well  done.  I 
am  sure  this  would  be  the  testimony 
of  every  member  of  the  committee. 
I  beheve  this  work  is  indeed  a  story 
of  faith  for  God  has  been  working 
through  us.  ID 

Ted  Kimmel  Dies 

Ted  Kimmel,  formerly  youth  edi- 
torial associate  for  Friendship  Press, 
and  more  recently  director  of  the 
Church  World  Service  program  in 
Malagasy  Repubhc,  Africa,  was  in- 
stantly killed  on  May  11  in  a  crash 
of  a  small  plane  in  a  flight  from 
Madagasgar.  Ted  had  worked  for 
CWS  for  just  fifteen  months.  He  has 
been  a  writer  for  THE  LINK.  We 
express  our  deep  regret  to  Mrs.  Kim- 
mel and  the  three  daughters — Fran, 
Kay,  and  Susan. 
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Judge  Not  -  -  But  Judge 


By  Addison  H.  Leitch 


THE  third  chapter  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  Matthew  7,  lays 
down  a  principle  for  guidance  the 
merit  of  which  we  immediately 
recognize;  but  it  has  to  be  understood 
in  relation  to  the  whole  chapter. 
"Judge  not,  that  you  be  not  judged. 
For  with  the  judgment  you  pro- 
nounce you  will  be  judged.  .  .  ."  It 
is  a  strong  warning  against  the 
natural  human  habit  of  passing  judg- 
ment on  our  fellowmen. 

What  follows  in  the  chapter  comes 
as  a  surprise  once  this  topic  has  been 
set  before  us  in  this  strong  command, 
for  the  whole  seventh  chapter  of 
Matthew  has  to  do  with  judging.  We 
are  not  to  give  holy  things  to  dogs 
which  implies,  I  am  sure,  that  we 
pass  some  judgment  on  what  is  holy 
and  not  holy;  and  we  know  a  dog 
when  we  see  one.  We  are  not  to  cast 
pearls  before  swine  which  implies 
that  we  have  no  trouble  in  judging 
between  pearls  and  swine.  Later  on 
we  are  directed  to  enter  in  by  the 
narrow  gate.  We  are  to  beware  of 


false  prophets.  We  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  sound  tree  and  an 
unsound  tree;  and  we  are  supposed 
to  build  our  houses  upon  the  rock 
instead  of  upon  the  sand. 

The  question  then  is  how  to  put 
these  two  ideas  together — the  com- 
mand not  to  judge  and  the  areas  in 
which  we  must  judge. 

Final  Judgment  Belongs  to  God 

What  I  think  the  first  command 
means  is  that  we  are  not  to  pass 
any  kind  of  final  judgment  upon  our 
fellowmen.  This  judgment  belongs 
to  God.  If  we  can  take  as  an  example 
casting  pearls  before  swine,  we  can 
make  out  of  the  figure  of  speech 
the  sort  of  thing  we  might  face  if 
we  should  find  a  drunk  in  a  ditch. 
He  is  in  no  condition  in  such  a  state 
to  hsten  to  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony, and  before  we  cast  him  any 
such  pearls  we  need  to  get  him  out 
of  the  ditch,  and  take  him  home 
and  clean  him  up,  and  get  him 
"clothed  and  in  his  right  mind."  In 


Mr.  Leitch  is  assistant  to  the  president  of  Tarkio  College,  Tarkio,  Mo. 
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this  whole  process,  however,  we  are 
not  to  pass  a  judgment  on  him.  This 
is  where  the  words  of  a  great 
preacher  are  relevant.  He  saw  the 
drunk  in  a  ditch  and  said,  "There 
but  for  the  grace  of  God  am  I."  It 
is  easy  for  us  to  pass  a  judgment  on 
the  man  according  to  our  own  vic- 
tories in  that  particular  area,  but 
we  go  along  with  the  drunk  under 
the  judgment  of  God;  and  whereas 
we  may  have  some  victories  in  some 
area,  we  have  our  own  problems  in 
other  areas.  "With  the  judgment  you 
pronounce,  you  will  be  judged,  and 
the  measure  you  give  will  be  the 
measure  you  get."  Some  of  us  spend 
an  enormous  amount  of  time  casting 
the  mote  out  of  our  brother's  eye 
when  we  have  a  beam  in  our  own 
eye. 

Life  is  made  up  of  judgments  in 
every  field  of  endeavor.  We  would 
be  paralyzed  without  them,  but  in 
these  necessary  judgments  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  pass  a  judgment 
on  our  fellowmen  in  any  final  terms. 
Jesus  says  this  in  another  way  in  the 
Parable  of  the  Tares  where  an  enemy 
sowed  tares  among  the  wheat.  Right 
away  the  servants  wanted  to  tear  up 
the  tares,  but  they  were  directed  to 
allow  them  to  grow  along  with  the 
wheat  until  God's  day  of  judgment. 
How  many  times  can  we  destroy  a 
person  by  tearing  him  apart  long 
before  he  has  had  a  chance  to  make 
his  proper  growth  and,  perhaps, 
choke  out  the  tares  himself? 

Beware  of  Fakes 

In  the  passage  before  us  we  have 
another  kind  of  judgment  and 
another   kind  of  warning,   "Beware 


of  false  prophets,  who  come  to  you 
in  sheep's  clothing  but  inwardly  are 
ravenous  wolves."  We  are  to  look 
out  for  people  who  put  on  the  garb 
of  piety,  who  cover  up  their  true 
motives  in  order  to  mislead  us.  Ligon, 
whose  book.  The  Psychology  of  the 
Christian  Personality,  is  one  of  the 
finest  commentaries  on  the  whole 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  gives  a  good 
guideline  here.  As  is  said  in  John's 
Gospel,  "The  shepherd  will  lead 
them  out  and  they  shall  find  pas- 
ture." The  reason  why  the  shepherd 
can  lead  the  sheep  is:  he  knows  that 
beyond  the  desert  dryness  and  the 
diflSculty  of  the  rocky  climb  there  is 
an  upland  meadow  rich  in  grass, 
even  when  the  sheep  cannot  see  this 
and  cannot  even  suspect  it.  It  is  part 
of  the  burden  of  his  leadership  that 
he  can  see  what  they  cannot  see  and 
must  lead  them  beyond  their  natiu'al 
pursuits. 

The  man  to  be  afraid  of  is  the 
man  who  puts  on  sheep's  clothing. 
How  many  times  a  so-called  leader 
is  anxious  to  prove  to  us  that  he  is 
just  one  of  us,  that  he  is  to  be 
numbered  among  us,  and,  therefore, 
to  be  trusted.  He  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  He  is,  in  brief,  a  fake. 
Demagogues  have  known  this  for 
centuries.  They  try  to  lose  themselves 
among  the  sheep  thereby  laying  aside 
the  responsibility  of  any  vision  be- 
yond what  the  sheep  may  have,  and 
thereby  making  sure  that  no  blame 
shall  come  to  them  in  case  things 
do  not  work  out.  After  all,  they 
argue,  we  are  all  in  this  together; 
and  the  weaknesses  of  those  who 
need  leadership  are  made  an  excuse 
for  his  lack  of  leadership. 
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The  figure  of  the  wolf  is  a  very 
vicious  one  and  cannot  be  freed  from 
the  basic  idea  of  cruel  destruction. 
A  wolf  let  loose  in  a  flock  is  a  terri- 
ble thing,  and  he  is  to  be  kept  away 
at  all  costs. 

I  would  guess  that  men  in  military 
service,  very  far  removed  from  the 
pastoral  illustrations  of  the  scriptures, 
could  understand  this  in  other  ways. 
There  are  those  in  our  midst  who 
give  us  the  'lapel  touch;"  and  the 
appeal,  "after  all,  we  are  all  in  this 
together,"  can  be  almost  irresistible. 
This  is  frequently  true  when  one 
who  ought  to  be  giving  sound  and 
ideal  leadership  keeps  insisting  that 
he  is  just  "one  of  the  boys."  Rehgious 
leaders  are  quite  prone  to  this  slant 
in  their  approach.  A  shepherd  who 
insists  on  being  like  the  sheep  is  not 
going  to  give  much  leadership  in 
ideals  or  in  much  else.  Water  cannot 
rise  above  its  source,  and  unless 
spiritual  leadership  is  above  and 
beyond  our  normal  situations  it  has 
very  little  to  give  to  us. 

By  definition  a  prophet  is  one  who 
speaks  for  God.  He,  therefore,  does 
not  speak  for  the  sheep,  and  he  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  speaking  for 
himself  whatever  place  of  popularity 
he  may  be  attempting. 

Just  recently  I  heard  the  speech 
of  a  college  president  who  took  time 
out  to  comment  on  the  Christian 
religion  and  said  something  like  this, 
"Christianity  will  have  to  learn  how 
to  adjust  to  a  day  like  ours."  Not  so! 
If  Christianity  has  anything  to  say 
to  us,  it  must  call  us  out  of  where 
we  are  and  to  something  better  than 
we  are;  and  it  is  certainly  plain  to 
us  that  what  we   are  is  not   good 


enough,  and  we  need  new  direction 
not  just  another  wolf  taking  on  our 
clothing,  losing  himself  in  the  mob 
by  some  kind  of  protective  coloration. 


DAY 


OCTOBER 


BOOK 


CHAPTER 


1  1  Chronicles 11:1-19 

2  1  Chronicles  ....  16:7-36 

3  Sunday    ....  I  Chronicles  17 

4  1  Chronicles 28:1-10 

5  1  Chronicles 29:1-20 

6 II  Chronicles  . . .  .6:1-21 

7  II  Chronicles  7 

8  II  Chronicles  15 

9  II  Chronicles    .31:1-10, 

20,  21 

10  Sunday    II  Chronicles  . .  .32:1-23 

11   Ezra    7:6-28 

12  Ezra    9 

13  Nehemiah   1 

14 Nehemiah   2 

15  Nehemiah  4 

16 Nehemiah  5 

17  Sunday    ....  Nehemiah  6 

18  Hebrews    2 

19  Hebrews 3 

20 Hebrews    4 

21   Hebrews    6 

22  ...Hebrews 8 

23  Hebrews    9 

24  Sunday    ....  II  Thessalonians 2 

25  II   Thessalonians    ....  3 

26 1   Timothy   1 

27  1  Timothy    2 

28 1  Timothy    3 

29 1  Timothy    4 

30  1  Timothy    5 

31  Sunday    I  Timothy   6 
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Church 

in 

the 

Wildwood 


By  Richard  G.  Eisemann 


Pastor  Glock  is  leading  the  service 
(English  and  Japanese)  next  to  a 
temporary  altar  in  his  front  yard. 


MIX  two  dozen  Naha  Air  Base 
Lutherans  together  with  three 
dozen  Naha  City  Rynkyuan  Luther- 
ans and  you  have  the  basic  ingredi- 
ents for  a  "joint,  bi-lingual,  outdoor 
worship  service."  This  "mixture" 
really  took  place  early  this  year  at 
the  home  of  the  Rev.  Delmar  Glock 
at  Oyama,  Okinawa,  as  American 
and  Ryukuan  Lutherans  united  in 
one  of  their  semi-annual  joint  worship 
services. 

For  the  past  few  years  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  these  two  congrega- 
tions to  exchange  regular  visits.  Each 
spring  the  Lutheran  military  person- 
nel and  their  families  go  to  the  city 
while  the  Ryukyuan  Lutherans  come 
to  the  base  each  fall.  Since  the  March 
21  exchange  took  place  during  a 
period  of  uncertain  weather,  one  of 
the  parishioners  observed  that,  "God 
must  have  blessed  us  with  such  a 
fine  day  and  such  pleasant  surround- 
ings .  .  .  even  to  the  chirp  of  the 
neighborhood  birds." 

Another  person  noted  how  pairs 


of  bare  feet  were  firmly  planted  on 
blankets  that  served  as  "pews"  on 
the  lawn,  while  little  piles  of 
neatly  stacked  shoes  were  scattered 
throughout  the  congregation,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  custom.  An  element 
of  natural  humor  occurred  when  one 
httle  boy  hesitated  to  place  his  coin 
in  the  offering  plate,  while  another 
two-year-old  nearby  unhesitatingly 
attempted  to  remove  a  coin  from  the 
offering  plate. 

Pastor  Glock  preached  on  the 
theme,  "Jesus'  Concern  for  His 
Disciples."  Immediately  after  the 
service  the  participants  enjoyed  a 
"sack  lunch  picnic"  right  where  they 
sat  on  the  front  lawn. 

In  June,  Pastor  Glock,  a  minister 
of  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri 
Synod  concluded  a  seven-year  minis- 
try on  Okinawa  and  returned  to  the 
States.  Chaplain  Eisemann,  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  has  extended  his  assign- 
ment and  will  be  at  Naha  Air  Base 
with  his  family  until  July,  1966.  ■  ■ 
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e^^eJi    vu      J  "coi^bli 


By  P.  G.  Cox 


Trouble  can  be  a  warning  to  take  stock  and  mend  your  ways 


THE  clear  spring  day  suddenly 
darkened  in  the  late  afternoon 
with  an  overcast  of  rushing  clouds. 
But  young  Ben  Whaley  gave  no  at- 
tention to  the  quick  change  from 
sunshine  to  gloom.  He  wasn't  think- 
ing how  nearly  it  was  Hke  something 
which  had  just  happened  to  him. 
Two  weeks  earher  he  was  the  most 
elated  person  in  the  Blue  River 
Knobs'  country.  Now  he  was  frus- 
trated to  a  point  of  caustic  bitterness. 

Ben  was  up  in  his  new  peach 
orchard  when  the  sky  clouded  over 
that  afternoon.  He  had  been  going 
from  tree  to  tree,  plucking  and  pry- 
ing. All  hope  went  out  of  him  as  he 
found  nothing  except  dying  buds. 
Finally  aware  that  a  steady  drizzle 
of  rain  had  set  in,  he  started  down 
the  long  slope  toward  his  home. 

This  old  family  home  was  in  the 
flat,  on  the  main  north-south  road 
through  the  knobs.  Ben's  devoted 
wife,  Julia,  came  out  to  meet  him 
on  the  white-columned  porch. 

"Not  a  live  bud  in  the  whole 
orchard,"  Ben  informed  her.  "But 
I  knew  we'd  been  wiped  out — soon 
as  I  saw  the  frost  that  morning." 

Julia  looked  at  Ben  anxiously.  He 
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had  meant  everything  to  her  from 
the  time  they  rode  a  bus  together  to 
the  high  school  at  Elmsburg.  Now 
she  was  fearful  of  what  the  peach 
crop  loss  might  do  to  him. 

"Why  did  such  a  thing  happen  to 
us?"  Ben  said  resentfully.  "I  was  the 
first  to  see  that  this  ought  to  be  a 
good  fruit  country.  I  studied  over  it 
as  no  one  else  ever  had.  Then  I  tried 
to  take  the  lead  in  showing  what 
could  be  done  here.  Put  out  a  big 
peach  orchard.  Worked  like  a  slave. 
Spent  all  our  money,  and  borrowed 
a  lot  more.  Then  what  happens?" 

"Oh,  Ben!"  Julia  was  twisting  a 
handful  of  her  fancy  apron  into  a 
tight  wad.  "Let's — let's  not — " 

"I'll  tell  you  what  happens,"  Ben 
continued  right  on.  "With  four  hun- 
dred fine  trees  in  bloom  for  a  bumper 
first  crop,  we're  hit  by  frost.  Such 
a  frost  as  no  one  would  ever  expect 
here  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Which 
almost  makes  me  think  it  was  aimed 
straight  at  us.  To  keep  us  from  get- 
ting what  we'd  earned  and  deserved. 
With  nothing  to  show  for  all  the 
work  except  a  big  debt  hanging  over 
us.  It's  a  rotten  deal.  No  fairness 
in  it. 


Ben  broke  off  and  slumped  away 
to  the  bam  to  feed  the  stock.  Julia 
went  to  the  kitchen,  her  mind  whirl- 
ing back  over  the  last  three  years. 
She  knew  Ben  had  been  the  first 
to  see  that  the  Knobs'  region  was 
suitable  for  commercial  orchards. 
He'd  studied  hard,  considered  every 
angle.  Then  he  worked  still  harder 
starting  the  peach  orchard  on  the 
wide  slope  up  to  a  hill  crest.  When 
the  slope  broke  out  in  bloom  early 


that  spring,  it  was  a  sight  to  see. 
But  Julia  had  become  bothered 
by  Ben's  reaction  to  all  this.  He  had 
changed  into  an  almost  different 
person.  Getting  wide  praise  for  smart 
judgment  and  foresight,  he  lost  his 
former  humbleness.  An  attitude  of 
self-sufficiency  came  over  him.  Worst 
of  all,  as  Julia  saw  it,  he  quit  going 
with  her  to  their  little  church  up 
the  valley.  He  started  working  in  the 
orchard  on  Sundays. 
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As  Ben  returned  from  the  barn, 
a  dingy  car  stopped  in  front  of 
the  house.  A  man  leaned  out  and 
motioned  urgently.  Ben  went  to  the 
road  in  a  half-hearted  way.  Very 
soon  he  came  in  for  a  word  with 
Julia. 

"A  seedy-looking  man  and  wife 
about  our  age  are  out  there,"  Ben 
told  JuHa.  "They  want  to  stay  over- 
night with  us.  Say  they  can  hardly 
see  the  road  on  account  of  the  mist. 
I  started  to  say  we  couldn't  keep 
them — ^then  said  I'd  speak  to  you. 
They're  on  the  way  home;  some  little 
town  away  down  the  river." 

"I  want  to  see  them,"  Juha  ex- 
claimed. "It  won't  be  a  fitting  night 
for  driving  on  the  road." 

Ten  minutes  later  JuHa  had  the 
two  strangers  in  the  house.  She 
studied  them  closely  under  the  hving 
room  Hghts.  They  were  small,  almost 
frail  in  appearance.  But  JuHa  thought 
she'd  scarcely  ever  seen  faces  so 
radiant  with  pure  joy. 

In  a  voice  echoing  with  gratitude, 
the  man  said,  "Ought  to  introduce 
ourselves.  Last  name's  Hoskins.  But 
you  just  call  me  Clevie."  He  looked 
proudly  toward  his  wife.  "And  she's 
Bessie." 

While  they  were  all  at  the  table 
for  the  evening  meal,  more  details 
came  out  concerning  Clevie  and 
Bessie. 

In  the  preceding  month  Bessie  had 
slipped  on  the  back  steps  at  their 
home.  She  feU  hard,  on  her  face.  A 
large  spHnter  in  the  plank  steps 
gouged  her  right  eye.  The  town  doc- 
tor said  they'd  better  get  to  a  cHnic 
at  Falls  City  in  a  hurry.  The  expense 
scared  them,  but  they  started  right 


away  on  the  long  trip  in  their  car. 

The  eye  injury  was  soon  corrected. 
But  further  examination  disclosed 
something  much  worse.  Bessie  was 
in  the  first  stage  of  a  chest  maHg- 
nancy.  She  was  put  in  a  hospital. 
After  four  weeks  the  danger  had 
been  cleared  away.  To  pay  the  big 
bill,  Clevie  got  a  five  months'  ad- 
vance on  his  wages  from  the  contrac- 
tor he  worked  for  back  home. 

As  Clevie  and  Bessie  told  aU  this, 
their  voices  fairly  sang  with  a  joyous 
thankfulness.  It  was  plain  that  some 
aspect  of  the  experience  had  stirred 
them  tremendously.  Further  talk  re- 
vealed what  it  was. 

"At  first  we  thought  it  was  ter- 
rible," Clevie  said,  "what  that  spHnter 
had  done  to  us.  Making  us  take  such 
a  trip — that  would  cost  so  much. 
But  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  eye 
trouble — "  he  reached  over  to  hold 
one  of  Bessie's  hand  " — ^why  we'd 
never  have  known  about  the  other. 
Until  it  was  too  late." 

Clevie  tightened  his  grip  on  Bes- 
sie's hand. 

"That's  what  they  told  us,"  he 
went  on.  "Said  another  couple  of 
months,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
done.  It  was  purely  the  hand  of 
God,  that's  what  it  was.  Using  a 
small  trouble  to  save  us  from  some- 
thing a  whole  lot  worse.  A  worse 
trouble  that  was  bound  to  come  on 
us  for  some  reason  or  other.  I  expect 
He  works  that  way  many  a  time. 
And  people  don't  understand  at  first 
about  God's  loving  concern." 

Ben  straightened  up  quickly  as  he 
heard  this,  as  if  it  might  be  some- 
thing that  had  never  occurred  to 
him.  Then  he  began  staring  at  the 
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ceiling,  lost  in  deep  thought.  He 
didn't  even  notice  the  piece  of  pie 
which  Julia  placed  before  him.  And 
when  the  meal  was  over,  she  had  to 
remind  him  twice  to  take  the  visitors 
into  the  living  room  while  she 
washed  the  dishes.  Then  he  came 
to  with  a  start,  and  began  extending 


himself  with  warm  friendliness  and 
respect  toward  Clevie  and  Bessie. 

NEXT  morning  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing again.  After  a  lingering 
round  of  farewells  for  the  time  be- 
ing, Clevie  and  Bessie  continued  on 
their  way.    Ben   said   something   to 
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Julia  and  took  oflE  for  the  orchard. 
For  almost  an  hour  he  wandered  aim- 
lessly around  among  the  trees.  Then 
all  at  once  he  headed  for  the  house, 
walking  fast. 

This  time  Julia  met  him  at  the 
yard  gate.  "I'm  sure  glad  those  folks 
stopped  in  with  us,"  Ben  spoke  out. 
"I've  learned  a  good  lesson  from 
them.  One  that  made  me  back  up 
and  take  a  hard  look  at  myself.  And 
I'm  seeing  now  what  they've  been 
through;  in  one  way  it  fit  me 
exactly.  I  had  to  have  a  setback — 
like  Clevie  called  a  small  trouble — 
to  keep  me  from  losing  my  senses. 
If  we'd  had  a  big  peach  crop  this 
first  year — with  money  rolling  in — 
there's  no  telling  how  it  would  have 
gone  to  my  head.  The  way  I  was 
already  beginning  to — " 

"B-Ben!"  JuUa  broke  in.  "You  just 
can't  know — "  she  choked  up. 

"Can't  know  what?"  Ben  said 
patiently. 

"How — ^how  glad  I  am  that  you're 
seeing  the  way  you  had  changed. 
From  the  Ben  who  used  to  be  just 
perfect — to  me,  anyway." 

"Yes,  I  am  seeing."  Ben's  face  had 
the  deeply  plagued  look  which  had 
always  made  Julia  want  to  comfort 
him.  "I'm  seeing  mighty  plain.  How 
I  had  started  thinking  I  was  a  king- 


pin who  could  handle  everything.  I 
let  myself  forget  what  Dad  used  to 
tell  me.  That  all  anyone  here  can 
do  is  the  simple  part.  And  trust  in 
Somebody  much  bigger  to  manage 
the  rest.  I'll  certainly  remember  that 
from  here  on." 

Following  this  confession,  Ben 
began  assuring  Juha  that  everything 
was  all  right  with  them.  They  might 
be  in  a  pinch  for  a  while,  but  they'd 
get  through  okay.  And  before  too 
long  their  fine  orchard  would  put 
them  in  real  good  shape.  In  the  long 
run  they'd  have  plenty  of  bumper 
crops.  Ben  said  he  would  keep  on 
setting  out  more  yoimg  trees  each 
year.  And  he  would  encourage  and 
help  others  to   start  growing  fruit. 

Then  Ben  repeated  once  more 
how  glad  he  was  that  Clevie  and 
Bessie  happened  to  come  by.  "Their 
story  was  exactly  what  I  needed 
to  hear  right  now,"  he  said.  "Hadn't 
been  for  that,  it  might  never  have 
come  to  me  how  trouble  can  some- 
times be  a  blessing  for  our  own  good. 
Like  it  has  for  me  in  this  case." 

Julia  was  brimming  over  with  hap- 
piness. Ben  was  himself  again,  and 
she  now  felt  sure  it  was  for  always. 
Julia  also  felt  sure  she  wouldn't  be 
going  to  church  alone  any  more. 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  A 
teacher  asked  her  class  the  difference 
between  a  primitive  man  and  a 
modem  man.  Johnny  came  up  with 
this,  "When  his  wife  talks  too  much 
a  modem  man  goes  to  his  club.  A 
primitive  man  just  reached  for  it." 
— Woodmen  of  the  World  Mag. 


H.  L.  Gee  tells  the  story  of  a 
small  boy  who  first  heard  the  news 
that  his  soldier-father  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. Obviously,  the  boy  was  proud. 
But  he  asked,  "Do  you  think  he  will 
mind  if  I  still  call  him  daddy?" 
— Wm.  Barclay. 
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Mark:  A  Young  Man's  View  of  Christ 


By  W.  Truett  Walton 


OUTSIDE  of  his  family,  the  name 
of  John  Mark  rang  no  bells, 
lifted  no  eyebrows,  in  fact  it  meant 
nothing  in  A.D.  33.  But  thirty  years 
later  this  name  had  been  so  engraved 
on  the  foundations  of  Christian  his- 
tory that  the  whole  world  has  been 
indebted  to  him  ever  since. 

Mark's  mother  seemed  to  own  a 
house  in  Jerusalem  which  was  much 
larger  than  the  ordinary  home,  for 
the  leaders  of  the  church  often  met 
there.  They  had  servants,  which 
would  indicate  an  income  above  the 
average  Palestinian  family. 

Whatever  he  may  have  been  in 
his  boyhood  and  youth  he  was  so 
modest  when  he  pens  his  story  of 
the  beginning  of  Christianity  that  he 
writes  anonymously,  for  the  book 
nowhere  suggested  the  name  of  the 
writer.  His  identity  is  disclosed  by 
the  early  Church  Fathers'  salute  to 
him  in  recognition  of  the  worth  and 
dependability  of  his  work,  which 
was  a  remarkable  tribute  to  one  who 
was  not  one  of  the  Twelve.  One  of 
the  tests  laid  down  by  the  early 
church  for  accepting  a  manuscript 


into  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  that 
it  must  show  evidence  of  apostolic 
authorship,  or  that  of  a  close  associ- 
ate of  an  apostle.  Mark  passed  this 
test  with  flying  colors. 

I.  The  Fledgling  Writer  Was  a 
Missionary  Dropout 

There  are  a  few  lines  in  Mark 
which  do  not  make  sense  and  have 
no  reason  for  being  in  his  book  un- 
less they  form  his  autograph:  "And 
a  young  man  followed  him,  with 
nothing  but  a  linen  cloth  about  his 
body;  and  they  seized  him,  but  he 
left  the  linen  cloth  and  ran  away 
naked"  (Mark  14:51-52).  There  is 
nothing  before  or  after  this  which 
ties  in  with  it.  It  seems  to  have  been 
tossed  into  the  manuscript  with  a 
sort  of  spontaneous,  youthful  recol- 
lection of  a  memorable  episode  in 
which  the  writer  played  more  of  a 
part  than  he  then  intended.  When 
you  read  these  Hnes  you  feel  at  once 
that  here  was  a  venturesome  young 
man  about  whom  you  would  like  to 
know  more.  And  so  you  read  his 
work  with  interest. 


Dr.  Walton  is  vice-president  of  Har din-Simmons  University,  Abilene, 
Tex. 
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A  few  years  later  two  giants  of 
New  Testament  days,  Barnabas  and 
Paul,  were  planning  an  expedition  to 
the  island  of  Cyprus  to  share  with 
the  folk  there  the  faith  which  had 
changed  their  lives.  They  needed  a 
third  man  to  help  them:  some  one  to 
look  after  details,  to  help  instruct 
converts,  to  aid  with  arrangements, 
to  locate  lodging  and  perhaps  to  run 
errands  and  look  after  the  baggage. 
They  may  have  discussed  others, 
but  Barnabas  recommended  his 
cousin  John  Mark.  Paul  agreed,  feel- 
ing that  anyone  whom  Barnabas 
would  recommend  would  be  the 
right  kind  of  a  fellow. 

They  sailed  out  to  Cyprus  and 
traveled  through  its  length  from 
East  to  West,  and  their  success  seems 
to  have  enlarged  their  vision  and 
revised  their  itineracy.  Instead  of 
returning  to  Palestine,  they  sailed 
North  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
landed  at  a  town  named  Perga. 
Within  a  short  time  and  apparently 
without  much  warning,  John  Mark 
left  them  and  returned  home.  None 
of  the  three  ever  gave  the  reason.  It 
could  not  have  been  the  dangers, 
either  real  or  rumored,  for  young 
men  make  better  soldiers  than  old 
men.  It  could  not  have  been  that 
he  lost  interest  in  the  purpose  of  the 
trip  for  he  wholeheartedly  aided 
Barnabas  in  another  missionary  ex- 
ploit about  two  years  later.  It  prob- 
ably was  not  illness,  for  in  that  case 
Paul  would  not  have  been  so  violent 
in  his  criticism. 

Since  they  had  enlarged  their  plans 
en  route  they  no  doubt  took  Mark 
away  from  home  longer  than  he  had 
been  told  at  the  start.  He  may  have 


felt  some  obligation  to  his  mother. 
It  could  be  that  at  that  time  he 
could  not  quite  comprehend  nor 
fully  endorse  Paul's  liberal  view  re- 
garding Gentile  Christians,  and  be- 
ing too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  be  a 
disturbing  influence,  he  decided  to 
go  home.  So  he  became  a  missionary 
"dropout"  and  Paul  thought  him  a 
quitter.  But  Barnabas  who  a  few  years 
earlier  had  defended  Paul  against  his 
critics,  and  had  really  opened  the 
door  to  get  him  started,  now  de- 
fended Mark  and  gave  him  a  sec- 
ond chance. 

II.  Rising  From  Failure  to  Fame 

March  down  the  calendar  a  few 
years  and  you  learn  from  the  Church 
Fathers  that  as  Peter  knew  neither 
Latin  nor  Greek,  he  had  John  Mark 
with  him  as  his  interpreter.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  an  association  which 
was  to  make  Mark  a  man  of  destiny 
and  place  future  generations  greatly 
in  his  debt.  For  as  Simon  Peter  grew 
old  and  the  Christians  realized  that 
his  famous  voice  would  soon  be 
silenced,  they  requested  that  Mark 
write  down  the  preaching  of  the 
great  old  senior  disciple.  So  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  few  church  folk 
objected  to  having  the  teaching  of 
Christ  written  in  a  book — ^claiming 
that  they  preferred  "the  living  and 
abiding  voice" — Mark  began  his  hal- 
lowed task.  His  story  became  the 
earliest  of  the  Four  Gospels,  even  if 
it  does  appear  in  the  New  Testament 
as  second. 

Mark  had  experienced  being  mis- 
understood and  he  had  felt  the  sting 
of  Paul's  censure,  but  now  he  rose 
to  a  stature  which  all  Christendom 
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has  honored.  This  is  the  man  whom 
Paul  passed  up  and  in  an  heated 
argument  with  Barnabas  refused  to 
give  him  a  second  chance.  But  his 
later  performance  made  Paul  eat  his 
words  and  after  making  two  compH- 
mentary  references  to  Mark  he 
writes  with  considerable  feeling  "Get 
Mark  and  bring  him  with  you;  for  he 
is  very  useful  in  serving  me"  (2 
Tim.    4:11). 

III.  He  Wrote  for  His  Day 
and  for  Ours 

The  book  which  Mark  wrote  is  a 
young  man's  view  of  the  good  news. 
He  preserved  for  us  the  story  of 
Christ's  ministry  as  seen  thi"Ough  the 
eyes  of  Simon  Peter  and  wove  these 
incidents  together  with  his  own 
genius.  No  doubt  he  was  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  Peter's  emphasis, 
but  his  own  originahty  shines  through 
as  he  set  the  pattern  which  Matthew 
and  Luke  follow  in  many  instances, 
often  copying  from  his  freely,  which 
indicated  their  high  regard  for  his 
content  and  his  trustworthiness. 

He  gave  no  attention  to  Christ's 
ancestry  for  he  evidently  held  the 
belief  that  his  teaching,  his  Hfting 
of  human  hearts  and  his  ministry  of 
redemption  were  more  important 
than  a  family  tree.  He  does  not  dis- 
cuss Christ's  birth  for  he  seems  to 
follow  an  inner  conviction  that  who 
he  was  is  more  important  to  the  se- 
quence of  his  story  than  how  he  came 
into  the  world. 

He  does  not  mention  Christ's  boy- 
hood but  plunges  at  once  into  his 
active  ministry  for  he  seems  eager  to 
show  the  manhood  of  the  Master  and 
his  revelation  of  God  as  well  as  how 


he  came  to  grip  with  human  need 
and  everyday  Hfe  situations.  He  con- 
veys the  feeling  that  those  were  days 
of  unusual  activity.  He  seems  cer- 
tain that  there  were  no  long  lapses 
of  time  between  events,  and  to  make 
this  quite  evident,  he  used  the  word 
"immediately"  eight  times  in  the 
first  chapter. 

He  doesn't  waste  words,  and  he 
doesn't  leave  the  reader  wondering 
about  his  purpose.  He  has  a  young 
man's  point  of  view,  and  one  can 
detect  a  vibrant  quality  as  he  writes 
with  vigorous  expressions.  He  is 
captured  by  the  Master's  teaching 
regarding  the  Sabbath  (Mark  2:23- 
28).  He  marvels  at  the  Master's 
mind  as  he  answers  vexing  questions 
regarding  His  authority,  and  whether 
it  is  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar 
(Mark  11-12).  He  wants  his  readers 
to  thrill  with  the  knowledge  that 
Christ  could  not  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  hypocrisy  and  not  do  some- 
thing about  it,  and  so  he  writes  of 
the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  as 
though  he  were  wishing  that  he 
could  have  been  there. 

He  perhaps  did  not  realize  that 
his  writing  would  someday  be  a  part 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  However, 
he  saw  a  need  and  under  God's  in- 
spiration felt  that  he  was  the  one 
who  should  do  something  about  it. 
Maybe  the  idea  had  matured  in  his 
mind  as  he  grew  from  young  man- 
hood to  maturity  that  doing  God's 
will  in  Httle  things  is  his  way  of 
training  us  to  do  larger  things. 

Mark  had  experienced  the  stirring 
power  of  the  good  news  in  his  heart 
and  mind,  and  being  from  a  Jewish 
background,  there  was  a  quickening 
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of  his  pulse  as  he  writes  of  how  Jesus 
reduced  the  Ten  Commandmeiits  to 
two,  and  they  had  greater  meaning 
than  ever  before. 

As  the  interpreter  and  secretary 
for  Simon  Peter,  Mark  had  often 
heard  him  tell  of  those  rough  fishing 
days  of  his  early  life  and  how  his 
entire  thinking  and  his  sense  of 
what  was  important  had  been 
changed  by  the  young  man,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.    Then,    too,    Mark    could 


iNazaretn.    men,    too,    MarK    couia      compiisned  m  an) 
never  get  away  from  the  strong  as-      any  other  person. 


surance  that  Christ  was  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  revelation  of  God  to 
mankind  as  portrayed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  So  he  felt  an  inner  com- 
pulsion to  write  the  story  for  he  was 
sure  from  his  own  lively  faith  that 
Christ  was  God  walking  the  ways  of 
men.  And  that  something  was  ac- 
complished for  our  salvation  by 
Christ's  living,  dying,  and  resurrec- 
tion that  could  never  have  been  ac- 
complished in  any  other  way,  or  by 


The  Officer  Candidate  Prayer 


ALMIGHTY  God,  we  who  will  soon  become  leaders  of  men,  come 
to  you  for  guidance  in  this  awesome  responsibility. 

We  pray  for  humility,  O  Lord,  that  any  existing  selfishness,  arro- 
gance, and  vanity  may  be  removed  from  our  lives. 

Grant  us  patience  in  dealing  with  the  mistakes  of  our  fellowman. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  no  man  is  perfect,  but  that  perfection  for 
fragile  humans  is  trying  each  day  to  be  better  than  the  day  before. 

Keep  ever  before  us  our  goal,  which  is  not  to  perpetrate  war  but  to 
safeguard  your  greatest  gift  to  man — freedom. 

Let  us  never  forget  our  duty  to  the  men  whom  we  will  lead.  May 
we  instill  in  them  the  quaHties  of  honor,  integrity,  and  duty. 

Remind  us  that  wisdom  is  not  gained  in  an  hour,  a  day  or  a  year, 
but  that  it  is  a  process  that  continues  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 

Give  us  courage,  O  Lord,  in  the  face  of  danger.  Keep  us  pure  in 
heart,  clean  of  mind,  and  strong  of  purpose. 

May  you  always  be  near  to  guide  us  in  our  decisions,  comfort  us 
in  our  failures,  and  keep  us  humble  in  our  successes. 

We  ask  your  divine  blessing  as  we  continue  to  prepare  for  the  great 
honor  of  serving  our  country.  Walk  close  to  us  always,  our  Father,  that 
we  may  not  fail.  Amen. 

This  prayer  is  used  at  each  graduation  for  classes  of  the  U.S.  Army  Officer 
Candidate  School,  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.  It  was  written  in  1964  by  candidates 
who  are  now  serving  as  commissioned  officers. 
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Religious  Lay  Leadership  in  MSTS 


By  R.  D.  Cleaves 


LAY  leadership  as  it  is  practiced  in 
MSTS  (Military  Sea  Transpor- 
tation Service)  gives  a  practical  ap- 
pKcation  to  the  fact  that  each  be- 
Hever  has  a  function  in  religion  that 
is  active.  Too  many  persons  are 
almost  wholly  passive  in  their  re- 
ligious life.  They  attend  services 
when  convenient  or  when  required. 
They  make  regular  or  irregular  con- 
tributions to  the  support  of  their  re- 
Hgious  organization,  but  they  do  not 
become  actively  involved  in  their 
faith  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Many  persons  who  might  be  classi- 
fied as  passive  in  their  faith  feel 
a  need  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
worship  and  study.  When  the 
church,  the  pastor,  priest  or  rabbi  is 
not  immediately  available  there  is 
built  up  a  sense  of  frustration.  They 
desire  but  do  not  know  how  to  ful- 
fill their  desire.  The  Lay  Leadership 
program  within  MSTS  is  designed  to 
meet  this  need.  It  is  not  compulsive 
or  compulsory;  it  opens  doors  for 
the  deepening  of  an  individual's  spir- 
itual growth. 


There  has  never  been  any  appre- 
ciable diflBculty  in  the  application  of 
a  Lay  Leadership  program  aboard 
the  MSTS  transports.  With  a  chap- 
lain assigned  and  present,  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  a  sizeable  portion  of 
the  passengers,  military  staflF,  and 
civilian  crew  (in  the  case  of  the 
USNS  ships)  were  provided  an  out- 
let. For  them,  Sunday  church  serv- 
ices, weekday  devotions,  and  re- 
hgious  study  groups  were  generally 
available.  The  problem  was  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  religious  outlet  for 
those  of  faiths  other  than  that  of 
the  attached  chaplain.  Recognizing 
the  existing  need,  the  ship's  chap- 
lain would  seek  out  quaHfied  volun- 
tary lay  leaders  from  members  of 
the  other  faiths  and  would  integrate 
their  activities  to  the  extent  allowed 
by  their  respective  religious  organiza- 
tion into  the  over-all  religious  pro- 
gram of  the  ship. 

The  transport  division  is,  however, 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
MSTS  fleet.  The  bulk  of  the  MSTS 
nucleous  fleet  is  made  up  of  cargo 
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ships  and  special  projects  ships.  Ex- 
cept for  those  instances  when  one  of 
these  ships  might  be  in  a  port  where 
one  of  the  transports  called  and  the 
transport  chaplain  made  a  courtesy 
visit  to  the  other  ship,  there  was  no 
contract  other  than  the  providing 
of  emergency  services  in  event  of 
death  or  serious  illness  to  a  member 
of  the  ship's  company. 

The  deeply  religious  nature  of  men 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships 
has  long  been  recognized.  Yet  for 
these  very  seamen  who  spend  so 
much  of  their  lives  at  sea,  provisions 
for  opportunity  to  worship  has  fre- 
quently been  lacking  in  situations 
where  the  services  of  a  chaplain  or 
regularly  ordained  civilian  clergyman 
have  not  been  available.  Despite 
the  fact  that  almost  all  religious 
groups  permit  some  form  of  public 
worship  or  devotion  under  the 
leadership  of  laymen,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  provision  has  been 
missing. 

For  many,  the  same  need  had 
existed  aboard  the  smaller  ships  of 
the  Navy.  To  meet  the  need  a  well- 
structured  lay  leadership  program 
was  evolved.  Well  motivated  volun- 
teers were  sought  out  aboard  the 
various  ships.  These  volunteers  were 
given  careful  indoctrination  by  chap- 
lains of  their  particular  faith,  and 
were  designed  as  lay  leaders  by  their 
commanding  officers.  In  addition  to 
the  appointment  of  lay  leaders,  ma- 
terials were  devised  to  assist  them 
in  the  fulfillment  of  their  task.  Be- 
fore materials  became  available  from 
the  bureau  level,  the  various  force 
commands  created  and  distributed 
guides  which  would  be  of  assistance 


to  the   devoted   laymen. 

In  June,  1963,  the  Lay  Leadership 
program  aboard  MSTS  Civil-service- 
manned  (USNS)  ships  was  promul- 
gated. Masters  were  encouraged  to 
appoint  one  or  more  lay  leaders,  as 
appropriate,  to  represent  each  of  the 
major  faiths;  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jevdsh.  This  was  not  to  be  a 
compulsory  program;  it  was  de- 
signed to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  religious  expression  that  had 
hitherto  been  lacking.  Certain  safe- 
guards were  provided  in  the  struc- 
turing of  the  program.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  untold  damage  to  the 
life  of  a  ship  and  to  the  prestige  of 
religion  can  be  caused  by  an  un- 
qualified lay  leader  who  may  use  the 
position  to  exploit  original  theories 
or  singular  views. 

Whenever  possible  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  the  appropriate  area 
stafi^  chaplain  is  sought  in  the  selec- 
tion of  lay  leaders.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  provide  for  an  interview 
of  the  prospective  lay  leader  by  an 
MSTS  chaplain  to  ensure  that  the 
appointee  is  well  motivated  for  such 
an  assignment,  is  a  conscientious  be- 
liever in  his  faith,  holds  a  good  repu- 
tation among  his  shipmates,  and  is  in 
fact  a  volunteer. 

The  area  staff  chaplain  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  appropriate 
instruction  and  guidance  to  the  ap- 
pointee. In  addition  the  area  staff 
chaplain  provides  such  equipment 
and  supplies  as  may  be  needed  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  program. 

The  limitations  of  the  lay  leaders' 
functions  are  clearly  delineated.  He 
knows  that  personnel  of  the  naval 
service,  except  for  duly  commissioned 
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chaplains  will  not  administer  the 
sacraments  (in  Divine  Services) 
aboard  MSTS  ships.  Baptism  "in 
extremis"  according  to  the  accepted 
form  of  the  appropriate  chm-ch  is 
excluded  from  this  prohibition. 
Roman  Cathohc  lay  leaders  are  in- 
formed that  the  canons  of  their 
church  prohibit  preaching  by  lay- 
men. Laymen  are  also  informed  that 
they  should  refrain  from  specialized 
tasks  which  require  special  training 
and  from  activities  which  presume 
ordination  by  a  religious  body. 

The  lay  leadership  program  was 
seen  from  the  very  beginning  as  one 
in  which  an  opportunity  previously 
denied  was  made  available.  There 
was  no  attempt  made  to  assume  suc- 
cess or  lack  of  success  in  terms  of 
numbers.  Nor  was  there  an  attempt 
or  desire  to  specify  the  structure  of 
the  program  as  applicable  to  all  ships 
alike.  It  is  beHeved  that  the  program 
for  each  ship  should  emerge  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  specific  need  as 
applied  to  that  ship.  Thus,  aboard 
some  vessels  the  program  has  re- 
volved around  a  weekly  service  on 
the  sabbath,  aboard  others  the  em- 
phasis has  been  on  daily  devotional 
services,  aboard  others  the  program 
has  evolved  about  study  groups,  and 
aboard  others  prayer  groups  have 
been  organized.  In  some  instances 
combinations  of  the  above  programs 
have  been  developed. 

The  lay  leaders  have  come  from 
all  levels  of  the  ofiicers  and  crew. 
In  one  or  more  instances  a  ship's 
master  is  also  a  lay  leader.  Aboard 
some  ships  the  lay  leader  is  one  of 


the  mates  and  just  as  readily  a  sea- 
man may  be  a  lay  leader. 

The  growth  of  lay  leadership  was 
expected  to  be  somewhat  slow  as  the 
idea  permeated  the  organization. 
Contrary  to  predictions,  the  expan- 
sion of  lay  leadership  aboard  MSTS 
ships  has  been  spectacular.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
exclusive  of  the  transports,  nearly 
half  the  ships  in  the  nucleous  fleet 
of  MSTS  have  one  or  more  lay 
leaders.  Masters  have  been  amazed 
at  the  quick  response  to  the  program 
aboard  their  ships.  The  general  moral 
tone  has  been  lifted  aboard  the  ves- 
sels where  lay  leaders  are  active. 
Men  had  been  anxious  to  find  an 
outlet  for  their  felt  spiritual  needs. 
The  deepening  spiritual  activity 
has  acted  as  leaven  in  the  fife  of 
the  crew. 

One  of  the  MSTS  chaplains  who 
has  done  special  work  in  helping  to 
further  implement  the  program 
writes,  "The  lay  leadership  program 
is  becoming  one  of  the  most  exciting 
and  dynamic  religious  movements  in 
generations.'' 

The  responsibility  to  meet  the 
spiritual  needs  of  all  civil  marine 
personnel  of  the  MiHtary  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  has  been  recog- 
nized and  is  now  being  met.  It  is 
being  met  through  the  ministry  of 
chaplains  where  they  are  available. 
But  it  is  also  being  met  through  re- 
ligious lay  leadership.  And  we  can 
say  that  the  spiritual  hfe  of  our 
seamen  is  being  deepened  to  the 
extent  that  they  as  individuals  par- 
ticipate. ■  ■ 


The  smallest  package  in  the  world  is  a  man  wrapped  up  in  himself. — QUOTE 
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As  necessity,  today  and  tomorrow,  drives  men  to  think  collectively 
in  order  that  they  may  survive,  necessity,  day  after  tomorrow,  wiU  drive 
men  to  think  personally  in  order  that  their  survival  may  have  meaning. 
— W.  Paul  Jones  in  The  Recovery  of  Life's  Meaning. 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has  been  in  the  wrong, 
which  is  but  saying,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  today  than  he  was 
yesterday. — Jonathan  Swift. 

God  has  given  us  two  hands — the  one  to  receive  with  and  the  other 
to  give  with. — Billy  Graham. 

We  have  learned  to  fly  through  the  air  faster  and  higher  than  the 
birds;  swim  under  the  sea  deeper  and  farther  than  the  fish;  we  can 
travel  in  space  with  greater  freedom  than  the  moon — we  now  des- 
perately need  power  to  walk  on  the  earth  like  a  man. — Frank  S.  Mead 
in  Quote. 

Boredom  is  good  news.  It  is  proof  of  our  higher  heredity.  It  is  the 
surest  sign  from  the  soul  itself  of  its  unquenchable  hunger  for  the 
infinite.  Boredom  means  that  the  infinite  in  us  won't  let  us  be  satisfied 
with  the  finite. — J.  Wallace  Hamilton  in  Serendipity. 

Nothing  is  impossible.  We  merely  don't  know  yet  how  to  do  it. — 
Thomas  A.  Edison. 

A  friend  is  one  to  whom  one  may  pour  out  all  the  contents  of  one's 
lieart,  chaff  and  grain  together,  knowing  that  the  gentlest  hand  will 
take  and  sift  it,  keep  what  is  worth  keeping,  and  with  a  breath  of 
kindness,  blow  the  rest  away. — The  Christian  Athlete. 

The  real  cost  of  anything  is  ascertained  by  the  amount  of  "life"  that 
is  put  into  it. — V.  H.  Lewis. 

Conscience  is  a  small  voice  that  makes  us  feel  small  when  we  do 
something  small. — The  Nazarene  Preacher. 

In  order  to  hear  the  voice  of  God,  we  must  be  quiet  and  silent 
before  Him. — Kagawa. 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Twentieth-Century  Crises 

Robert  C.  Cook  says  we  face  two 
crises  in  the  mid-decades  of  the 
20th  Century:  1.  The  threat  of  an- 
nihilation through  nuclear  warfare. 
2.  Our  rapidly  expanding  population 
explosion.  It  took  a  miUion  years  for 
mankind  to  grow  to  a  billion  (to 
about  1800).  The  next  bilHon  was 
added  in  little  over  a  century.  At 
the  present  time  the  population  is 
3.3  billion;  and  this  number  will 
double  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Thank  You,  Carl  Boyd 

Not  long  ago  Carl  Boyd,  Director 
of  Chaplaincy  Services  for  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  resigned  after  fifteen 
years  of  ministry  in  this  field.  A 
dinner  honoring  Carl  was  given  him 
in  Indianapolis  on  May  17,  at  which 
time  the  genial  director  was  given 
a  new  car,  a  Dodge  Coronet.  THE 
LINK  has  been  a  recipient  of  a  part 
of  the  great  work  this  man  of  God 
has  done,  for  Carl  has  served  for 
several  years  on  our  Advisory  Board. 
We  thank  him  and  wish  him  a  happy 
and  useful  retirement.  No  one  de- 
serves it  more  for  Carl  Boyd  has 
been  a  hard  worker  and  consecrated! 

General  Johnson, 
Commencement  Speaker 

General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Chief 
of  Staff,  the  United  States  Army, 
was  the  commencement  speaker  June 
6  at  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111. 


Roy  Rogers  and  Dale  Evans 
Receive  Award 

Roy  Rogers  and  Dale  Evans,  king 
and  queen  of  the  cowboys,  received 
the  eleventh  International  Youth's 
Distinguished  Service  Citation  at  the 
48th  International  Christian  En- 
deavor Convention  held  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  July  6-10,  1965.  Roy  and 
Dale  are  active  members  of  the 
Church  of  the  Canyon,  Canoga  Park, 
California. 


Protestant  Chaplain  (Capt)  Robert  A. 
Salemme  (front,  kneeling),  Camp 
Zama,  is  shown  with  members  of 
Protestant  Youth  of  the  Chapel  who 
conducted  worship  service.  Participat- 
ing were  Paul  Brooks,  Bonnie  Blyth, 
Beryll  WUlis,  Susie  Burnett,  and  Dee 
Carnack,  Julie  Gaebe,  Hisako  Ter- 
shima  Keith  Rowe,  Jan  Bolinger,  and 
James   Lewis. 


As  part  of  "Operation  Centurion"  a  gift  was  presented  to  the  Tokyo  Union 
Theological  Seminary  by  the  representatives  of  Protestant  Men  of  the 
Pentagon.  L-R:  Col  George  Watkins,  PMOP;  Dr.  Hidenobu  Kuwada,  Semi- 
nary president;  Col  Johnson  Saunders,  PMOP;  Dr.  Sam  Franklin,  Seminary; 
Dr.  Masaichi  Takemori,  Seminary;  Chaplain,  Col,  Roy  M.  Terry,  HQ  Staff 
Chaplain,  Fifth  Air  Force;  Dr.  Charles  Phillips,  Seminary. 


Religious   Leaders   Discuss   Poverty 

A  group  of  25  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, Jewish  and  Greek  Orthodox 
clergymen  met  with  Director  Sar- 
gent Shriver  in  May  to  discuss  how 
the  churches,  synagogues,  and  re- 
ligious action  groups  can  play  a  more 
significant  role  in  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. 

Chaplain  Brasted  Dies 

Chaplain  (Col)  Alva  J.  Brasted, 
Chief  of  Chaplains  (1933-1937), 
U.S.  Army,  and  a  pastor  in  the 
Washington  area  since  his  retirement 
died  in  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  May 
27,  1965,  following  a  heart  attack. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  a  daughter, 
and  two  sons  to  whom  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  for  their  very 
great  loss. 
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Methodist  Bishop  Speaks  Out 

A  Methodist  bishop  (William  C. 
Martin  of  Dallas,  Texas)  spoke  last 
May  to  the  Central  Kansas  Confer- 
ence of  his  church  in  these  words: 
"Though  the  blundering,  stupid  race 
of  which  we  are  a  part  becomes  so 
stupid  as  to  release  the  power  of  de- 
struction already  concentrated  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
world  is  burned  to  an  uninhabitable 
cinder,  I  do  not  beHeve  that  God's 
ultimate  purpose  could  be  defeated. 
This  is  a  big  universe  and  God  has 
plenty  of  other  space  to  carry  on  his 
plans.  .  .  .  The  church's  job  is  to 
keep  the  fires  of  hope  burning,  to 
keep  a  faith  alive  in  a  Kingdom 
which  cannot  be  shaken.  .  .  ." 

He  pointed  out  that  early  Chris- 
tians  lived  constantly  under  threat 


that  each  day  or  night  could  be  their 
last  and  still  carried  on  their  work 
and  served  the  needs  of  their  com- 
munities. So  must  we. 

New  Secretary  for  WCCE 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Norman  Mould  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  named 
general  secretary  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Christian  Education  to  succeed 
the  Rev.  Nelson  Chappel  who  retires 
December  31  after  12  years  as 
WCCE  head.  Mr.  Mould  is  an  or- 
dained minister  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.S.A. 


Sacred  Shrines   of  Washington 

A  33-1/3  long  playing  record  pro- 
duced by  the  Educational  Communi- 
cation Association,  1319  F  St.,  N.W., 
Suite  1011,  Washington,  D.C.  20004 
entitled  "Sacred  Shrines  of  Washing- 
ton" is  available  for  $3.65.  Twenty- 
five  sacred  shrines  are  described  in- 
cluding such  places  as  the  Washing- 
ton Cathedral,  Capitol  Prayer  Room, 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Temple 
Sinai  and  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Patty  Mc- 
Intyre  is  the  narrator  and  presents 
a  sparkling  and  vivacious  narration. 


Easter  Sunrise  Service  on  flight  deck  of  Aircraft  Carrier  USS  Hancock 
while  the  carrier  was  stationed  in  the  South  China  Sea.  LCDR  W.  R.  Begg, 
CHC,  USN,  Protestant  chaplain,  delivered  sermon  on  "Christ,  the  Hope  of 
the  World."  Over  1,000  officers  and  men  attended. 
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OCTOBER  is  from  octo,  Latin  meaning  "eight."  It  was  the  eighth  month 
of  the  year  at  Rome;  but  it  became  the  tenth  month  when  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  changed  from  March  1  to  January  1  (46  B.C.).  Then 
also  it  was  increased  from  30  to  31  days. 

SOME  EMPHASES  suggested  by  Chases'  Calendar  of  Events:  Be  Kind  to 
Customers  Month.  .  .  .  Let's  Go  Hunting  Month.  .  .  .  National  Restaurant 
Month — take  your  wife  or  girl  friend  out  to  dinner.  .  .  .  National  Science 
Youth  Month.  .  .  .  Rice  Harvest  Festival  Month. 
Oct.  1-7.  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 
Sept.  28-Oct.  3.  Christian  Education  Week.  Theme:  "Mission:  The  Church's 

Calling." 
Oct.  3.  World-wide  Communion  Sunday.  Also  16th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Oct.  3-9.  Fire  Prevention  Week.  "A  yearly  reminder  that  destructive  fire  is 

not  only  wasteful  but  avoidable." 
Oct.  3-11.  Pass  the  Laugh  Week.  "To  promote  greater  happiness  through 

the  exchange  of  jokes."  (That  is — if  the  jokes  are  funny,  new,  not  corny 

— and  clean.) 
Oct.  3-9.   National  Letter  Writing  Week.   Now,   sit  down  and  write  that 

letter  home. 
Oct.  4.  The  19th  President  of  the  U.S.  born  this  day  in  1822— Rutherford 

Birchard  Hayes. 
Oct.  5.  The  21st  President  of  the  U.S.  born  this  day  in  1830 — Chester  Alan 

Arthur. 
Oct.  6.  Yom  Kippur  or  Day  of  Atonement.  HoHest  day  in  the  year  for  Jews. 
Oct.  10.  18th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Oct.  10-16.  National  Newspaper  Week.  Help  the  pubhc  imderstand  news- 
papers and  their  service  to  the  public. 
Oct.  10-16.  National  Y-Teens  Roll  Call.  Recruit  new  members  for  YWCA. 
Oct.  12.  Columbus  Day. 
Oct.  14.  The  34th  President  of  the  U.S.  was  born  this  day  in  1890— Dwight 

D.  Eisenhower. 
Oct.  16.  Sweetest  Day.  Remember  others — ^with  encouragement,  a  letter,  a 

small  gift. 
Oct.  17.  Missionary  Sunday.  Also  Laymen's  Sunday. 
Oct.  24.  20th  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  United  Nations  Day. 
Oct.  24-30.  United  Nations  Week. 

Oct.  25-28.  National  Safety  Congress  and  Exposition.  Chicago. 
Oct.  27.  The  26th  President  of  the  U.S.  bom  this  day  in  1858. 
Oct.  30.  The  2nd  President  of  the  U.S.  bom  this  day  in  1735. 
Oct.  31.  Halloween. 
Oct.  31.  Daylight  Saving  Time  ends.  Reformation  Sunday. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  five  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion. Lay  leaders  will  also  fijid  these  topics  helpful. 

1.  Opening  Windows  on  the  World  {page  8) 
Biblical  Material:  John  16:29-33 

How  many  different  attitudes  toward  the  world  do  you  find  among 
your  friends?  Is  it  strange  that  there  are  so  many  diflFerent  attitudes? 
Albert  van  den  Heuvel,  in  a  provocative  book  entitled  These  Rebellious 
Powers,  says  that  it  is  dangerous  to  spend  too  much  time  in  church 
activities.  Do  you  agree?  Why  or  why  not?  Discuss  opportunities  you 
have  as  servicemen  to  speak  out  and  Hve  out  your  witness  to  Christ. 

2.  On  the  Job  with  God  (page  23) 
Biblical  Material:  Romans  12:1-13 

Consider  your  job.  How  do  you  go  about  making  it  a  task  from  and 
for  God?  If  you  are  assigned  a  job  which  demands  doing  something  you 
feel  conflicts  with  God's  desires,  what  would  you  do?  What  can  you 
do  to  help  others  see  their  jobs  as  a  part  of  God's  program  for  the 
world? 

3.  Discipleship  and  the  Golden  Rule  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  Matthew  7:12 

Do  you  think  we  can  really  keep  the  Golden  Rule?  If  not,  what  use 
is  it?  Is  the  Golden  Rule  clear  in  every  instance?  Is  it  a  suflBcient  re- 
Hgion? 

4.  Judge  Not — But  Judge  (page  42) 
Biblical  Material:  Matthew  7:1-5;  12:33-37 

When  should  we  not  judge  a  person?  When  should  we?  How  should 
we?  What  is  the  difference  between  our  judgments  and  God's?  What 
is  meant  by  'TDCware  of  fakes"? 

5.  MARK — A  Young  Mans  View  of  Christ  (page  51) 
Biblical  Material:  Mark  1:1-15;  14:51-52 

Who  was  John  Mark?  What  did  he  do?  What  kind  of  a  person  was 
he?  What  encouragement  is  there  for  us  in  the  life  of  Mark?  What 
evidences  of  freshness,  action  and  vitahty  have  you  found  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark?  What  evidence  that  Mark  was  writing  for  a  larger  audi- 
ence than  the  Jewish  people? 
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These  Rebellious  Powers  by  Albert  H.  van  den  Heuvel.   Friendship  Press,  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027.  1965.  Paperback  $1.75. 

An  interesting  appeal  to  young  people  not  to  allow  what  Paul  calls  "the 
powers"  to  enslave  them.  These  powers  are  religion,  self -mortification,  idolatry, 
sex,  indeed  all  "the  suprapersonal  powers,  the  structures  of  society  which  in- 
fluence us."  The  evil  nature  of  the  powers  is  shown  in  their  attack  upon  Christ 
whom  they  put  to  death;  this  proved  their  rebelHon  against  God.  But  Jesus  was 
victorious  over  the  powers  and  put  them  back  where  they  belong.  The  task  of 
the  church  is  to  join  Christ  in  his  power  struggle;  treating  the  powers  as  runaway 
horses  which  must  be  controlled. 

Listen  for  a  Rainbow  by  Bernice  Hogan.   Fleming  H.   Revell,   Westwood,   N.J. 
1965.  $2.50. 

Bernice  Hogan,  is  a  young  pastor's  wife  who  has  become  a  successful  writer. 
"Listen  with  your  heart  that  you  may  hear  a  rainbow,"  she  says.  "If  so,  you 
can  witness  to  a  hundred  thousand  miracles  every  day."  In  these  sensitively  writ- 
ten devotional  pieces^  Bernice  helps  you  to  live  a  devoted  Christian  life. 

The  Bobby  Richardson  Story  by  Bobby  Richardson  himself.  Fleming  H.  Revell, 
Westwood,  N.J.  1965.  $3.95. 

Ralph  Houk  calls  Bobby  Richardson  the  best  second  baseman  he  has  ever 
known.  But  in  addition  to  being  an  outstanding  baseball  player,  Bobby  is  a  great 
Christian  and  is  not  ashamed  of  it.  His  desire  to  be  a  good  athlete  and  a  good 
Christian  both  have  merged  to  make  him  "the  sort  of  guy  he  is," — a  dedicated 
Christian  who  does  not  hesitate  to  bear  witness  to  Christ's  saving  grace. 

Charles  Wesley:  The  First  Methodist  by  Frederick  C.  Gill.  Abingdon  Press,  201 
8th  Ave.,  South,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203. 

Everybody  knows  John  Wesley,  but  what  about  Charles?  A  hymnwriter,  the 
brother  of  John,  but  his  activities  are  obscured;  so  this  volume  is  welcome.  In 
the  relation  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  the  author  says:  He,  no  less  than  John, 
established  Methodism.  Their  work  was  indivisible.  John  organized;  Charles  pro- 
vided the  impulse.  John  was  the  head;  Charles  was  the  heart. 

Mystery   at   Star  Lake  by   Margaret   Goff   Clark.    Funk   and  Wagnalls   Co.,    360 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.   10017.  1965.  $2.95. 

An  excellent  mystery  and  adventure  novel  for  junior  high  boys  and  girls.  Some- 
body wanted  Jeff  (our  hero)  and  Hal  Ramsey  to  get  out  of  Star  Lake;  but  who 
and  why?  The  answer  to  those  questions  is  the  story.  As  Jeff  tries  to  find  the 
answer,  he  has  a  hard  time  convincing  his  brother  that  he  is  now  grown  up. 
But  in  the  end,  Hal  was  glad  that  Jeff  was  around! 
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"Elegy  for  a   Flower" 

I'm  on  TDY  in  Southeast  Asia  for  about  three  months.  When  I  first  arrived 
about  one  month  ago  I  was  in  chapel  early  one  Sunday  morning  and  scanning 
tlirough  the  reHgious  Hterature  rack,  I  came  upon  a  copy  of  THE  LINK  maga- 
zine. In  one  issue — either  February  or  March — ^was  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful 
poems  I  have  ever  read — "Elegy  for  a  Flower."  I  made  the  mistake  of  not  taking 
the  magazine  with  me.  When  I  told  my  wife  back  in  the  states  about  the  poem 
she  asked  if  I  could  send  it  to  her.  So  when  I  went  back  to  the  chapel  to  get  one 
of  the  magazines  they  were  all  gone. 

Is  it  possible  you  might  have  one  of  the  old  copies  aroimd,  or  could  you  tell 
me  where  I  might  be  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  poem?  I  would  certainly 
appreciate  it  very  much   and   so  would  my   wife. 

Our  chapel  here  is  very  small  and  the  hterature  is  limited.  The  chaplain 
advised  me  to  write  to  you  since  we  didn't  know  of  any  other  way  to  obtain  a 
copy.  I'U  be  eagerly  awaiting  an  answer. 

— SSgt  James  L.  Mosley,  354  TFS,  APO  San  Francisco,  96233. 
(A  copy  of  the  February  issue  of  THE  LINK  which  contains  the  poem  Sergeant 
Mosley  likes  so  well  has  been  sent  to  him.) 

About  Ping 

I  was  dehghted  to  see  the  February  1965  issue  of  THE  LINK  and  the 
prominence  given  to  the  Ping  story  and  Dale  Whitney's  photographs,  aU  of 
which,  of  course,  originated  from  our  ofBce.  I  am  indeed  grateful  to  you  foi 
having  undertaken  to  bring  this  particular  refugee  story  to  the  attention  of  your 
large  circle  of  readers  both  in  the  armed  forces  and  elsewhere,  and  we  would 
like  to  assure  you  that  your  interest  is  very  greatly  appreciated. 

I  hope  very  much  that  at  some  future  occasion  you  may  again  feel  inchned  to 
refer  to  refugee  matters  or  to  efForts  aimed  at  assisting  us  in  finding  solutions  to 
refugee  problems,  in  your  excellent  magazine.  Indeed,  I  am  wondering  whether 
you  might  not  care  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  our  new  long-playing  record 
"International  Piano  Festival"  which,  like  its  predecessor  "All  Star  Festival"  is 
aimed  at  arousing  world-wide  interest  in  refugee  problems,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  bring  in  some  of  the  funds  needed  to  finance  our  refugee  programs  in  parts 
of  the  world. 

— Stanley  Wright,  Chief,  Public  Information,  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  United  Nations,  Palais  des  Nations,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
{"International  Piano  Festival"  records  classical  music  given  by  six  of  the  most 
famous  interpreters  of  our  time — Claudio  Arrau;  Wilhelm  Backhaus;  Alexander 
Brailowsky;  Robert  Casadesus;  Byron  Janis;  and  Wilhelm  Kempff.  The  record  sells 
for  $3.98  Monaural  and  $4.98  Stereo.  You  may  find  it  in  the  PX  but  if  not  you 
can  order  it  from,  the  United  Nations  Bookstore,  United  Nations,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017.  All  proceeds  go  to  help  refugees.  The  record  *'All  Star  Festival"  raised 
$1.3  million  for  refugees.  This  is  wonderful  music  and  a  worthy  cause.  EDITOR. ) 
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*'I  learned  something  new  from  the 
school  psychologist  today.  It's  called 
'spanking.' " 


The  blonde  and  brunette  were  dis- 
cussing future  jobs.  "I'm  going  to 
l)ecome  a  plane  stewardess,"  said  the 
blonde.  "You  meet  lots  of  men  that 
way." 

"There  are  other  jobs  where  you 
meet  men,  too,"  responded  the  bru- 
nette. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  blonde,  *T)ut 
not  strapped  down." — F.  G.  Keman. 
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A  small  boy  leading  a  donkey 
passed  by  an  Army  camp.  A  couple 
of  soldiers  wanted  to  have  some  fun 
with  the  lad. 

"Why  are  you  holding  your 
brother  so  tight,  sonny?**  said  one 
of  them. 

"So  he  won't  join  the  Army,"  the 
youngster  replied  without  blinking 
an  eye. — Watchman-Examiner. 

A  hitchhiker  was  picked  up  on  a 
broad  highway  between  Fort  Worth 
and  Dallas,  by  a  Texan  in  a  large 
car. 

While  they  were  traveling  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  the  hiker  noticed 
a  pair  of  glasses  with  quite  thick 
lenses,  lying  on  the  seat. 

Nervously,  he  said,  "Tm  sorry,  sir, 
but  I  think  youVe  forgotten  your 
glasses." 

"Don't  worry,  son,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "This  windshield  is  ground  to 
my  prescription." — The  Christian. 

Hank:  What  happened  when  the 
boss  caught  you  reading  a  book  in- 
stead of  doing  your  work? 

Frank:  Well,  I  lost  my  place. — 
Builders. 

There  was  the  guy  who  had  a  pet 
rabbit.  It  got  sick  one  day  so  he 
took  it  to  the  veterinarian  and  the 
vet  proceeded  to  examine  it.  "I  can't 
understand,  Doc,"  the  boy  said,  "I 
give  my  rabbit  the  best  of  care.  I 
even  give  it  goat  milk  to  drink."  The 
vet  no  sooner  heard  this  than  he 
handed  the  rabbit  back  to  the  owner. 
"No  wonder,"  he  said,  "you  should 
know  better  than  to  use  that  greasy 
kid  stuff  on  your  hare." — The  Okla- 
homa Journal. 
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